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HINTS OF NATURE. 


A man who can take a hint well, ought to be held in 
esteem. He manifests a certain greatness as well as 
refinement of soul, when he infers neither more nor 
less than is meant, and acknowledges the courtesy of 
a friend’s intention by prompt respect to his feelings. 
We feel at ease with such a man; we know that any 
topic of conversation mal-d-propos and unpleasant will 
be adroitly changed, or, if we are in a mood for soli- 
tude, our well-bred and sensible visitor will withdraw, 
without offence on either side. Intimacy becomes 
stronger and more congenial when the sin of boredom 
is judiciously avoided. It is an old story, that the 
extremes of a virtue are akin to faults. One may 
sometimes meet with a man of such exquisite, or rather 
morbid sensibility, as to be continually on the look- 
out for a veiled meaning, and awkwardly afraid of 
ruffling the feathers of his acquaintance. On the 
other hand, there are men so obtuse and spiritually 
purblind, that verbal intimations must be as plain 
as a stage-aside, and expression of countenance as 
unmistakable as a stage-hero’s, or they will not be 
comprehended: in other words, there are some men 
who put us under the necessity of giving a broad 
hint, to which even the coarse-grained nature of 
our annoyer does not entirely reconcile us. Now, 
just as prodigality is not so mean as avarice, I 
think it is better to be thin-skinned than to wear a 
rhinoceros’s hide. 

Possibly, I give too much importance, in my estima- 
tion of character, to this capacity of taking a hint, for I 
judge of power of mind, as well as refinement of feeling, 
by observing to what extent the faculty is possessed. 
With a view to this generalisation, however, it becomes 
expedient to extend our cognizance beyond hints social, 
to hints intellectual and imaginative. Your one-idead 
man gives the cut direct to any thought, sentiment, or 
fact not tending to his one idea. He does not love 
digression, to which the appreciation of hints must 
needs tend. His remarks may be forcible, and, in the 
main, just, but they wiil certainly become prosy and 
monotonous by virtue of being so rackingly relevant; 
the nail will be knocked on the head until it is broken 
short off. Even when the one idea is a good one, you 
feel that truth has got into the wrong hands. On the 
other hand, I apprehend that similes, metaphors, and 


perception of hints. Laboured conceits and figures of 
speech do not affect us pleasingly, because we see that 
the mind went in search of them, and did not wait 
for a hint. It is one thing to pluck flowers by the 


flowers. The latter occupation is perhaps innocent, 
but rather tiresome. 

The foregoing remarks probably make apparent the 
meaning I attach to the word ‘hint;’ but it may be 
as well to employ a few words in stating the meaning 
concisely. A ‘hint,’ then, signifies something from 
without, which diverts the mind from one train of 
thought, and suggests another. In the perception, the 
mind is chiefly passive; but it becomes active in the 
reflective process to which that perception gives rise. 
It is clearly not enough that thought be interrupted ; 
it must be directed into a channel more or less 
divergent. 

I hardly know how to justify my saying so much of 
hints in general, since the idea I am bent on express- 
ing relates to hints dropped by nature and taken by 
philosophers. If I were asked what mental property 
seemed to me of most service to a natural philosopher, 
my answer would be, capacity to take a hint; but as 
it is impolitic to ride a hobby too hard, I pause to 
make a large admission. Let it be granted, then, 
that logical acuteness, industrious research, fertility of 
comparison, ingenious analysis and synthesis, ready 
perception of consequences and conditions, and as many 
other such talents and accomplishments as occur to 
the reader, are essential to the development and enlarge- 
ment of a science, and, in a subordinate degree, to the 
discovery of laws. ‘The initial thought forming the 
basis of elaborate processes, and giving the clue to 
Baconian experiment, is generally due, I submit, to a 
hint given by nature herself accidentally, and often 
without emphasis. ‘The qualities of mind necessary to 
enable a savant to build up and fortify a theory and 
systematise phenomena, are frequently found where 
the rarer power of appreciating a delicate suggestion 
exists in a much lower degree. By confounding the 
growth of a science with its beginning or birth, Lord 
Bacon was led into somewhat extravagant notions 
as to the effect of his philosophical process of putting 
nature to the question. He gave out, that in scientific 
matters, genius would thenceforth be superfluous—that 
an average intellect, working according to defined 
method, would be fully adequate to the requirements of 
human knowledge. Experience has shewn that he was 
wrong. Indeed, it would be difficult to conceive how 
a mind so sagacious and comprehensive could fall into 
a plain error like this, were it not that the highest 
genius is apt to be overpartial to its own offspring. 
Maximus temporis partus, as the great philosopher 
styled his work, is certainly not an overmodest title ; 
but then his real greatness of soul (in theory, not 


\|_ 


practice) well carries off a little magniloquence. It is 
not denied, then, that a great part of the bulk of our 
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knowledge, the improvement of ite arrangement and 
instruments, and much theoretical and practical 
advancement, are due to steady and orderly argu- 
mentation and experiment. A great deal, too, depends 
on extending research into those fields where nature 
is most likely to be suggestive. Any accumulation of 
observed phenomena will probably contain intimations 
which genius may lay hold of and utilise. By these 
means, also, we are more likely to encounter striking 
suggestions, which, even without the aid of extra- 
ordinary mental endowments, will not escape the 
notice of disciplined intellect. 

Practical arts necessarily existed, and have often 
been considerably developed, long before the corre- 
sponding sciences can properly be said to have 
originated. In several instances, the occasions are 
recorded on which great accessions and improvements 
of practical skill came to be made; and it will be 
observed, that in most of these, nature took the 
initiative—that is to say, our knowledge was acquired, 
not by directly questioning nature, but by cross- 
examining her upon some little information casually 
given. In fact, mankind are not so much in the 
position of counsel, endeavouring to extort suspected 
truth from an examinant, as of counsel cross-questioning 
upon some point which takes them by surprise, but 
which they skilfully turn to account. ‘Critics,’ says 
Shenstone, ‘must excuse me if I compare them to 
certain animals called asses, which, by gnawing vines, 


originally taught the great advantage of pruning | ( 


them.’ I do not quote this for the sake of the senti- 
ment, but of the simile, which in some measure 
illustrates my meaning. 

I have made one considerable admission, and now 
have to make another. No illustration of this theory 
of hints can be produced that shall not be an illustra- 
tion of some other truth as well; for no faculty exists 
by itself and independently of others—all results and 
all processes of thought are by their nature complex ; 
yet, in some of the examples I shall adduce, the faculty 
of taking a hint seems sufficiently predominant for my 
purpose. The doctrine of specific gravity was forced 
upon the attention of Archimedes on his entering a 
bath, and finding that the immersion of his body caused 
the water to overflow—no verysremarkable incident, 
and one doubtless commonly observed, but he took the 
hint which others overlooked. Some merchants, having 
lighted a fire on the sea-beach, remarked among the 
embers a curious crystalline substance, produced by the 
fusion of sand and the ashes of sea-weed : some practical 
mind among them seized upon the incident, and gave, 
or rather restored to modern science and civilisation, 
one of their most important coadjutors—glass. A 
chandelier swinging from a church-roof, set Galileo 
thinking about the theory of oscillation, and as a 
result, we have the pendulum. The wife of Galvani, 


being an invalid, was indulged on one occasion with 
a dish of frogs; Galvani observed a convulsive motion | 
in one of these on being touched by a knife, and | 
making note of the fact, succeeded, on further inquiry, | 
in establishing the science to which we owe the electric | 
telegraph. A boy was employed to work the valves of 
a steam-engine, and, getting tired of his monotonous 
occupation, ingeniously connected them with the engine 
itself, which became self-acting. We, observers after 
the fact, wonder so simple a contrivance did not occur 
before to maturer minds. The high-pressure steam- 
engine was itself probably a result derived from a 
very commonly observed phenomenon. The fabrica- 
tion of fire-balloons originally occurred to the brothers 
Montgolfier in a similarly accidental way. I may 
mention too—bearing in mind that other faculties 
besides ability to take a hint combined to produce the 
result—the story of Newton and the apple. Whoever 


will take the trouble to look over a history of the arts 
and sciences, can easily enlarge the list. 


In several of the above instances, the experimentum 
crucis seems to have been furnished by nature herself 
—that is, by a combination of circumstances, humanly 
speaking, fortuitous. In some cases, the mind of the 
observer was already engaged on kindred topics, which 
circumstance no doubt increased its sensitive appre- 
ciation of any suggestion from without bearing on 
the subject of thought. Probably a great many other 
facts, lying at the foundation of ditferent arts and 
sciences, were similarly noted, being stumbled over 
rather than hunted after and found. It is likely, for 
instance, that the directing power of the magnet was 
accidentally remarked. 

Man, however, is not content to stumble over his 
information, and make the best of it he can; he 
peers here and there in search of particular knowledge, 
and, ten to one, misses it after all; but then he is 
put in the way of obtaining other knowledge, perhaps 
no less important, and such as it had not entered into 
his heart to conceive of. 

The amount of scientific acquisition made in this 
way is surprising. In the middle ages, and since, men 
sought for the elixir of life and philosopher's stone. 
They were not more successful in the direct object of 
their labour than the daughters of Pelias, when, acting 
on the prescription of Medea, they cut their aged 
father to pieces, in order to renew his youth by the 
process of boiling. ‘The alchemists, however, were the 
founders of chemistry. We owe to them gunpowder 

i ), and many of the most common and useful 
drugs. It was once as needful for men of high and 
low degree to have their horoscopes taken, as it is 
now to sit for photographic likenesses. ‘To that end, 
the astrologers studied the grammar of the stars, and 
made sorry progress. Yet, whilst meditating on these 
things, they rocked the cradle of modern astronomy. 
It is extremely common for philosophers to light upon 
one truth while in search of another. Whoever has 
attempted original investigation, knows how apt the 
mind is to be led into collateral thought, and how 
often the more important results of research are due 
to those digressions. 

We easily see that success would be highly improb- 
able if men set about inventing sciences mero motu, 
and depended for the discovery of occult agencies on 
direct investigation. The connection between light, 
heat, electricity, and magnetism would never have been 
discovered by theory or experiment. Through chance 
coincidences, the existence of such a connection came 
to be suspected; and thus the prosecution of this 
branch of inquiry was brought within the province 
of systematic thought. The researches of Professor 
Faraday on these subjects are models of experimental 
skill and sagacity. Who knows but that accidental 
phenomena may ultimately lead to the discovery of 
the law governing this counection, and enable us by 
theory to account for the different manifestations? At 
present, speaking mathematically, the theories of light, 
heat, &c., are distinct, and nothing appears from them 
indicating such a connection as really exists, or, indeed, 
any connection at all. Again, the theory of gravita- 
tion, as it at present stands, does not answer the inquiry 
whether or not that force and other forces are merely 
modifications of the same central energy; and to 
prove the negative or the affirmative, seems beyond 
human power. Chance may, some time or other, 
furnish a clue. For what we know, gravitation may 
be en rapport with the imponderable agents. We cannot 
at present modify the force of gravity. However much 
we change a body chemically or mechanically, gravity 
acts as before. Yet there is nothing to shew that it 
may not be varied just as electricity, heat, &c. are, by 
some complex and unknown arrangement. There may 
be, and probably are, other agents—some, perhaps, 
included in the vague category of chemical forces— 
susceptible of theoretical and even mathematical 
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representation, besides those already within man’s ken; 
but an attempt, even by the highest genius, directly 
to discover whether or not such agencies exist, would 
fail. When genius has a clue, it may follow it; but 
nature will not be forced. 

Of course, and as I intimated before, all our know- 
ledge is certainly not due to hints from nature. A 
good many important results have been obtained by 
fortunate guessing. If I were inclined to stretch a 
point, I would say that in such cases the hint given is 
infinitesimal. Thus, the discovery by Franklin of the 
identity between electricity and lightning, looks very 
much like a guess; indeed, the principal credit is due 
to the ingenuity of the means by which that philos- 
opher established the fact. In the history of science, 
we find many happy guesses, which for long periods 
remained merely barren speculations, because the 
guessers could not test their conjectures. 

For many discoveries, credit must of course be 
given to direct inference. Mechanical improvements, 
especially, are often made by the adaptation of means 
to ends, and some of them possess much scientific 
importance. For instance, in the working of voltaic 
batteries, it was found that the bubbles of gas adhering 
to the positive metal impeded the chemical action. 
Mr Smee conceived that if the surface of the metal 
were rough, the gas would pass off more freely. He 
accordingly precipitated on the positive metal the 
black powder of platinum, and the result justified 
his expectations. The sustaining battery of Daniel is 
also due to elegant reasoning. I have said that 
discoveries lying in the direct line of development of 
a science are often—it may almost be said generally 
—due to direct logical processes. When once the 
fundamental laws of action are discovered, it becomes 
a matter of mathematical analysis to find out related 
phenomena. The theory of light, perhaps, has been 
most fruitful in these species of results. Some of the 
more intricate and beautiful phenomena of polarisation 
were detected by the interpretation of mathematical 
formule deduced from the undulatory theory. I must 
not omit to mention a great triumph of this kind 
recently achieved. The discovery of the planet 
Neptune by Leverrier and Adams was made by purely 
abstract investigation proceeding on the known law 
of gravitation and the ascertained motions of other 
planets. Astronomers were well aware that certain 
perturbations of Jupiter remained unaccounted for. 
The inference was natural, that another planetary 
body occasioned them. That inference was made. 
Leverrier and Adams, skilfully applying the machinery 


of modern analysis, or, to speak profanely, ‘putting | he 


x into a mill, established the fact, and determined 
the approximate elements of the disturbing sphere. 
The degree of scientific tact and learning requisite to 
grapple successfully with such a problem, is certainly 
high; at the same time, the amount of genius required 
is perhaps not very extraordinary. It was a matter of 
development, a working according to known methods 
and by known instruments, Newton’s analysis of the 
moon’s orbit remains unapproached. He invented the 
instruments by which he worked, and the process in 
which he used them. 

In spite of the great expansion of old knowledge and 
accession of new, of which the nineteenth century is 
excusably boastful, it remains a singular fact, that 
science cannot jump, however we may spur it on. 
The human mind must come very close to a new truth 
before it can lay hold of it, and make that truth its 
own. Even in trivial matters, the same law prevails. 
Our very fashions grow. Modern costume is the reverse 
of picturesque or comely, yet we cannot invent a dress 
to supersede it on any ground of indisputable superi- 
ority. Now and then, a preposterous ‘mode’ or a new 
philosophical theory comes up, but we shortly find 
that both are merely revivals of ideas old as the hills; 


and we think of the old saying, ‘There is nothing 
new under the sun.’ Man pants for knowledge as the 
hind for the water-brooks. No wonder he sometimes 
becomes impatient of growth, and longs for some 
California in the fairy fields of science, where know- 
ledge may be picked up in nuggets. Well, if we 
cannot know as fast as we wish, we can speculate 
to our hearts’ content; and we do speculate on the 
‘conservation of forces,’ the ‘correlation of forces,’ 
and the ‘central law.’ If coming knowledge casts 


its shadow before, perhaps that shadow is speculative 
thought. 


KRASINSKI: A TALE. 


IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAP. III 
EMMA’S LETTER, 


My pear Brotner—I do not wonder that you 
blame me; everybody must do so. But what makes 
me more miserable than I otherwise would be—for 
I am now intensely wretched—is, that I fear I shall 
never be able to account rationally for my conduct; 
for if I were to make known the real cause of 
the alteration that mamma has told you of, I should 
subject myself to ridicule as well as blame. You know 
how I loved Krasinski, and what happiness I antici- 
pated in being his wife; and you can hardly suppose 
that his not having saved that poor infant—though 
I own it did surprise and pain me—could be the sole 
cause for my acting as I have done. I am aware 
mamma and others think it is; and I do not unde- 
ceive them, from the fear of ridicule, as I have said, 
and because mamma, who always frets when Arthur is 
long silent, would be alarmed by my story, which might 
make her very ill, and she is by no means strong at 
present. Even to you, dear Everard, I could not tell 
my secret, were you here, but writing it is different; 
and I can’t bear that you should think me so weak 
and capricious as I see by your letter you do. Sol 
am going to tell it to you; and, indeed, it will be a 
relief to me to tell it to somebody, for I think of it all 
day. Besides, it may induce you to make inquiries 
about Arthur. Do write to the consuls and everybody 
likely to know about him—that is, if you have not 
heard from him since you last wrote. De Rosny is 
the name of the gentleman he told us he was going 
to travel with; and Krasinski says they were to meet 
at Rome, which agrees with Arthur's last letter. You 
will wonder what all this means, and why I am 
unusually anxious about dear Arthur—well, you shall 


ar. 

Mamma has told you about the drowning of that 
poor, dear, little child. You may imagine how that 
accident shocked me! The little face and outstretched 
arms rising from the water, were before my eyes all 
day—I could not shut them out; and then I was vexed, 
surprised, and mortified at Krasinski’s conduct. But 
I tried to excuse him, and to think what a dreadful 
thing it would have been if he had been seized with 
cramp—as he says he was the last time he went to 
bathe—and drowned too; though I should have been 
so proud of him, and loved him a thousand times 
more if he had tried to save her; and, O Everard! if 
he had been drowned, I should have adored his 
memory, and, I am sure, been much happier than I 
am now with this horrid idea that has taken possession 
of me, and that I cannot, cannot shake off. 

I went to bed that night with my mind oppressed 
to the greatest degree with what had happened. I 
generally go to sleep the minute I lie down, but that 
night I could not. If I did begin to doze, I woke with 
a start and the horrid recollection of what I had seen; 
till at last, irritated and weary, I began to cry, which 
you will think very childish; buat I believe it did me 
good, for I fancy I cried myself to sleep. 
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Now, you know I have often said that I never 
dream, and Dr D——- says it is because I sleep so very 
sound; and Mrs C—— says, that doubtless I dodream, 
but that when sleep is profound, we do not remember 
our dreams; and I incline to this opinion; because, 
sometimes at the moment of waking, it appears to me 
as if a scene of some sort was slipping away from me, 
like a dissolving view or a diorama; and I try in vain 
to catch at it: it is gone like a breath ; and this has 
times Tye ; and now I think that 


dream before, but did not | the 


recollect it. 

Well, I at last cried myself to sleep, and dreamed 
that I was in bed, just as I really was, and that the 
door opened, and Arthur came in, and walked slowly 
up to the foot of the bed, and stood looking at me with 
such a sorrowful face! oh, so sorrowful! so pale too! 
and his hair looked wet and dripping with water. 
And I thought I sat up in bed, and asked him if he 
had saved the child, and he said: ‘No; the child is 
with us.’ 

And I said: ‘ Where is that ?’ 

‘In the other land,’ he answered. Then he shook 
his head reproachfully, and said: ‘She is happy; but 
if you will not attend to what I tell you, you will 
keep me in darkness and trouble.’ 

Then I said I would attend, and asked what he 
wanted me to do. 

‘To promise me,’ he said, ‘that you will not marry 
Krasinski till IT can be present at the ,wedding, and 
give you away ;’ and I said: ‘I promise.’ 

Then he bowed his head, and said, he hoped I would 
keep my promise, and went away out at the door 
slowly, as he had entered; and when he turned round, 
I saw inscribed on his back, ‘Drowned at Venice, 9th 
April 1847, 

Then I awoke, and I was so impressed with the 
reality of this dream, that I was dreadfully frightened 
—though I was not frightened at all in my sleep— 
and I buried my head under tlie clothes, and lay in 
terror till I saw a gleam of daylight; and then I 
ventured to uncover my face and look about; and 
never was I so glad as when I heard the servants 
getting up, and I could ring for Bella to come and 
dress me. I rose directly, and went into the garden, 
where I walked on the terrace till the bell rang. 
When I went into the breakfust-room, everybody said 
how ill I looked, attributing my appearance to what 
_ happened the day before, and I did not contradict 

m. 


No one but myself can judge what the dream of 
that night was—how like reality. I afterwards dreamed 
it again and again, with slight variations, and Arthur 
looked more mournful and reproachful every time, 
till I felt, let people think what they would, I must 
do what he told me, and that I never could be happy 
in my marriage if I did not. 

I assure you, my dear brother, that I struggled 
valiantly against this weakness, as you must think it; 
but the time fixed for the wedding was at hand, and 
every day my new things were arriving from London, 
and my aunt and cousin, and Colonel Gordon, who 
was to give me away, were coming; so I plucked up 
courage, and told mamma that I did not feel at all 
well, and that I should therefore request Krasinski to 
defer our marriage till the spring, as I was quite 
unequal to undertake the journey to Rome. This was 
just after mamma’s last letter to you. 

I saw very well that she did not believe that this 
was the whole truth; but you know I durst not tell 
her of the dream, she would have been so dreadfully 
frightened about Arthur. However, she said if that 
was the case, she must send for Dr F——. I begged 
her not to do so, but she did; and accordingly he 
came. Iam sure she told him that she feared I had 
something on my mind; for he questioned me so 


searchingly, that at last I confessed that I was much 
troubled with disagreeable dreams. He said he had no 
doubt that they were caused by some derangement 
of the stomach; and looked at my tongue, and attri- 
buted my depression of spirits and the dreams to what 
he calls nervous dyspepsia. He may be right. I have 
certainly lost my appetite entirely, and feel a dreadful 
languor that I cannot account for. Of course, he 
ordered me some medicine, which I took for a fort- 
night ; but I got worse instead of better, for I had 
dream every night. I thought Arthur looked 
more mournful than ever, and that he reproached me 
bitterly for not obeying him, and said I should repent 
it when too late. I positively dreaded going to bed; 
and Krasinski’s visits, instead of giving me pleasure, 
actually made me miserable; and if I had not been 
ashamed, when I saw him coming up the gravel-walk, 
I should have run away, instead of going joyfully to 
meet him, as I used to do. So, at last, I grew desper- 
ate, and resolved to act for myself without consulting 
anybody. 

Mamma had broken the ice a little, by telling 
Krasinski that she feared I was falling ill, and that the 
marriage must be deferred; but he would not hear 
of it, and urged, on the contrary, that we should be 
married without further delay, in order that I might 
get to a better climate. He said he had no doubt 
that the moist air of this place was killing me, and 
that he was beginning to feel the effects of it too. 
This alarmed mamma; and as I saw she was inclined 
to coincide with Krasinski, there was no time to be 
lost. So I commenced the conversation by saying, 
that it was very strange we did not hear from Arthur. 
I must tell you that this was a subject that always 
wearied Krasinski; for though, since my dream, I 
had never mentioned Arthur’s name, scarcely a day 
passed that mamma did not remark on his long 
silence; so he made no answer, but began singing a 
favourite song of mine—you know he has a fine 
voice—and sat down to the pianoforte: but I had 
screwed up my courage, and was determined to go on. 

’t play now,’ I said; ‘I want to speak to 
you.’ 

He turned round on the music-stool, still keeping 
the fingers of his right hand on the keys, and said with 
a look of impatience : 

‘Bien; parlez! Qu’est-ce que c’est?’ 

This manner of his rendered it more difficult for me 
to go on, but I said: ‘I should like to know if Arthur 
really went to the east with Monsieur de Rosny.’ 

‘Ah!’ said he, shrugging his shoulders, and begin- 
ning to play again, ‘who knows?’ 

This made me rather angry ; and I said drily: ‘I am 
aware this subject is not an agreeable one to you;’ 
but this seemed to offend him, and turning sharply 
round, he said: 

‘Comment? Que voulez vous dire?’ 

‘I do not mean to say anything to displease you, 
but I know you are weary of mamma’s wonderings and 
questionings about Arthur; but the truth is, I am 
getting very anxious myself.’ Here he shrugged his 
shoulders again, and made a gesture with his lips and 
yg as much as to say that he could not help 
my folly. 

I thought this unkind, for he might have shewn 
more sympathy with my feelings, and I continued 
hastily: ‘In short, Krasinski, I am so uneasy, so 
seriously alarmed indeed, that I cannot think of being 
married till I hear some satisfactory news of Arthur. 
I have more cause for alarm than I choose to tell 
mamma—lI have had dreadful dreams about him. You 
smile ’—and he did smile contemptuously, though he 
looked very pale, and in a manner amazed—‘ but you 
would not smile in my case. I see him every night— 
in my dreams, I mean ; but I see him as plain as I 


see you now; and he me ’—— 
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* Assez, mademoiselle,’ he said, interrupting me; 
and he rose from his seat and took up his hat. 

I rose too, and laid my hand on his arm. ‘ Listen, 
Krasinski,’ I said. ‘I have never believed in dreams— 
but this seems more than a dream: you can have no 
idea of it. It is that that has made me so ill—so 
depressed—so changed in everything. I can scarcely 
help believing that it is Arthur himself that comes 
nightly to my bedside and tells me’-—— Krasinski, 
who could not contain his indignation at my folly, 
here attempted to leave the room; but I was between 
him and the door, and held his arm fast, for, now 
I had begun, I was determined to go through with it: 
‘He tells me we must not be married till he can be 
present at the wedding, and give me away, and I have 
promised to obey him.’ 

‘A votre plaisir, mademoiselle,’ said he, bowing, 
with an attempt at calmness, but evidently fearfully 


‘Don’t be so hard upon me, Krasinski,’ I said, 
bursting into tears, for I could keep up no longer. 
‘Heaven knows what I have suffered! I could not 
tell mamma; I was ashamed to tell you; but this 
dream speaks to me like a voice from the dead. I 
fear something dreadful has happened to Arthur; I 
cannot help believing that he was drowned at Venice 
—drowned on that 9th of April, the very day that you 
said you came away together! Was he?—was he? 
Confess the truth !’ 

Krasinski evidently thought I had gone out of my 
senses, for he stood looking wildly at me, with the 
strongest expression of fear and horror on his coun- 
tenance whilst I uttered these words; and then 
exclaiming: ‘Grand Dieu! est-il possible!’ he rushed 
franticly out of the house. 

Mamma, who happened to be at her bedroom- 
window, saw him flying down the garden, and sus- 
pecting that something had happened, came in search 
of me, and found me lying on the floor in the drawing- 
room. I had fainted. The next day I received a letter 
from Krasinski, saying that he could only explain my 
extraordinary conduct by supposing that I wished to 
break off the engagement; that he was the last man 
in the world to claim the hand of a lady under such 
circumstances, however strong his attachment and 
deep his regret; and that since he had remarked for 
some time that his presence was rather a source of 
pain than pleasure to me, he should leave Ambleside 
immediately. It was a calm, gentlemanly letter; but 
he is evidently very indignant, and I cannot wonder 
at it; for my behaviour must be utterly incomprehen- 
sible to him. I often fear I have destroyed my own 
happiness and his by yielding to an unpardonable 
weakness. 

I have but one consolation—the dreadful dream has 
left me. Only once since Krasinski went have I seen 
Arthur in my sleep, and then I thought he looked 
cheerful, and bent over my bed, and kissed me, and 
said: ‘Good girl! Good girl!’ And now, dear 
Everard, lose no time in making every inquiry about 
Arthur, and write without delay to your unhappy but 
ever affectionate sister, Emma Epmonps. 

This letter, which had been looked upon as nothing 
but the weak effusion of a nervous girl, could hardly 
fail, when taken in conjunction with De Rosny’s 
strange experience, of making some impression on 
the young men, unwilling as they were to attach any 
serious importance to ghostly admonitions. They 
discussed the subject over and over again, generally 
concluding, however, that, notwithstanding the sin- 
gular coincidence of the vision and dream, it would 
be absurd to attach importance to them, because, if 
people could come back from the other world to tell 
their wrongs, ‘ghosts would be as plenty as black- 


berries,’ and the fact of their appearance placed 
beyond the possibility of doubt. 7” 

Still, they heard nothing from Arthur; and, midst 
the pleasant parties and jovial meetings to which 
Everard introduced his new acquaintance, he would 
sometimes exclaim: ‘It is certainly strange that we 
have no news of my brother!’ 

‘Suppose we go to Naples!’ said De Rosny one da: 
to Everard, shrugging his shoulders, as if in half 
contempt of the proposition he was making; ‘ it will 
was all in my way; and a little change will do you no 

arm.’ 

‘ Well, things are getting rather slack here,’ answered 
Everard. ‘I don’t care if I do go so far with you, if I 
can get leave for a couple of months.’ 

The leave was applied for and obtained, and with 
the first opportunity, they took ship for Naples. 


AN INTERESTING ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


Reaver, did you ever read an act of parliament? 
Perhaps you remember, once upon a time, lighting 
upon a document which began, ‘ Whereas it is expe- 
dient to.... Be it enacted by the Queen’s Most 
Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal and Commons in 
Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the 
same.’ Then you looked at the interpretation-clause, 
and found that, ‘for the purposes of this act,’ ‘land’ 
shall mean ‘houses,’ and a church a chapel; that the 
word ‘bishop’ shall comprehend and apply to an ‘ arch- 
bishop;’ or, as appears by one example of legislative 
facetiousness, that ‘the word coals shall include 
cinders’ (which, by the way, we learn this last every 
day from our coal-merchants, without the aid of an act 
of parliament); that man shall mean woman, and 
many men mean one; and so un. These statutable 
equivalents you felt disposed to acknowledge as rather 
amusing preludes to the study; but when you pro- 
ceeded in your inquiries, and came upon words of 
unknown meaning and un-English aspect—estates 
tail, pur autre vie, tenants in common, pleas, demurrers, 
and replications—your glazed eyes passed speedily 
over the mass of type, till the delightful apparition of 
the final clause, ‘this act shall apply to England only,’ 
almost drew from you the exulting cry of Diogenes, 
on a similarly dull occasion: ‘Courage, lads; I see 
land !’ 

Of course the study of acts of parliament, like all 
other studies, has its difficulties, and a good deal must, 
we suppose, be left to the lawyers; and you are per- 
haps very well content to leave all, with a parting 
benediction of ‘much good may it do them.’ First, 
however, bear a word of remonstrance. Imprimis, it 
is of no use abusing the lawyers, as is often done, for 
monopolising that of which you give them the mono- 
poly; Secondly, You are ignorant at some peril, for the 
law of England presumes that all Englishmen know 
the law, and will certainly deal with them as if they 
knew it; and Thirdly, Acts of parliament offer a not 
uninteresting means of studying the manners, political 
movements, and predominant thoughts of the various 
eras in our national history. 

Now, it is not our intention to touch the first 
two points above mentioned, or even to illustrate, 
at any great length, the third in order; but there 
happens to be an act of parliament, passed not long 
since, which has the rare virtue of being not only 
useful—for we fear there are some acts of parliament 
which are not entitled even to the praise of utility— 
but also interesting. Let us look together at this 
‘interesting’ act of parliament. 

It is known as the 19 and 20 Vict. c. 64, and is 
entitled, ‘An Act to repeal certain Statutes which are 
not in Use ;’ and it enacts in the usual form, that ‘the 
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Now, you know I have often said that I never 
dream, and Dr D—— says it is because I sleep so very 
sound; and Mrs C—— says, that doubtless I do dream, 
but that when sleep is profound, we do not remember 
our dreams; and I incline to this opinion; because, 
sometimes at the moment of waking, it appears to me 
as if a scene of some sort was slipping away from me, 
like a dissolving view or a diorama; and I try in vain 
to catch at it: it is gone like a breath; and this has 
happened several times lately ; and now I think that 


recollect it. 

Well, I at last cried myself to sleep, and dreamed 
that I was in bed, just as I really was, and that the 
door opened, and Arthur came in, and walked slowly 
up to the foot of the bed, and stood looking at me with 
such a sorrowful face! oh, so sorrowful! so pale too! 
and his hair looked wet and dripping with water. 
And I thought I sat up in bed, and asked him if he 
had saved the child, and he said: ‘No; the child is 
with us.’ 

And I said: ‘ Where is that?’ 

‘In the other land,’ he answered. Then he shook 
his head reproachfully, and said: ‘She is happy; but 
if you will not attend to what I tell you, you will 
keep me in darkness and trouble.’ 

Then I said I would attend, and asked what he 
wanted me to do. 

‘To promise me,’ he said, ‘that you will not marry 
Krasinski till I can be present at the wedding, and 
give you away ;’ and I said: ‘I promise.’ 

Then he bowed his head, and said, he hoped I would 
keep my promise, and went away out at the door 
slowly, as he had entered; and when he turned round, 
I saw inscribed on his back, ‘ Drowned at Venice, 9th 
April 1847.’ 

Then I awoke, and I was so impressed with the 
reality of this dream, that I was dreadfully frightened 
—though I was not frightened at all in my sleep— 
and I buried my head under tle clothes, and lay in 
terror till I saw a gleam of daylight; and then I 
ventured to uncover my face and look about; and 
never was I so glad as when I heard the servants 
getting up, and I could ring for Bella to come and 
dress me. I rose directly, and went into the garden, 
where I walked on the terrace till the bell rang. 
When I went into the breakfast-room, everybody said 
how ill I looked, attributing my appearance to what 
a happened the day before, and I did not contradict 

m. 


No one but myself can judge what the dream of 
that night was—how like reality. I afterwards dreamed 
it again and again, with slight variations, and Arthur 
looked more mournful and reproachful every time, 
till I felt, let people think what they would, I must 
do what he told me, and that I never could be happy 
in my marriage if I did not. 

I assure you, my dear brother, that I struggled 
valiantly against this weakness, as you must think it; 
but the time fixed for the wedding was at hand, and 
every day my new things were arriving from London, 
and my aunt and cousin, and Colonel Gordon, who 
was to give me away, were coming; so I plucked up 
courage, and told mamma that I did not feel at all 
well, and that I should therefore request Krasinski to 
defer our marriage till the spring, as I was quite 
unequal to undertake the journey to Rome. This was 
just after mamma’s last letter to you. 

I saw very well that she did not believe that this 
was the whole truth; but you know I durst not tell 
her of the dream, she would have been so dreadfully 
frightened about Arthur. However, she said if that 
was the case, she must send for Dr F——. I begged 
her not to do so, but she did; and accordingly he 
came. Iam sure she told him that she feared I had 


‘eamene on my mind; for he questioned me so 


I had had this dreadful dream before, but did not | the dream 


searchingly, that at last I confessed that I was much 
troubled with disagreeable dreams. He said he had no 
doubt that they were caused by some derangement 
of the stomach; and looked at my tongue, and attri- 
buted my depression of spirits and the dreams to what 
he calls nervous dyspepsia. He may be right. I have 
certainly lost my appetite entirely, and feel a dreadful 
languor that I cannot account for. Of course, he 
ordered me some inedicine, which I took for a fort- 
night ; but I got worse instead of better, for I had 
every night. I thought Arthur looked 
more mournful than ever, and that he reproached me 
bitterly for not obeying him, and said I should repent 
it when too late. I positively dreaded going to bed; 
and Krasinski’s visits, instead of giving me pleasure, 
actually made me miserable; and if I had not been 
ashamed, when I saw him coming up the gravel-walk, 
I should have run away, instead of going joyfully to 
meet him, as I used to do. So, at last, I grew desper- 
ate, and resolved to act for myself without consulting 
anybody. 

Mamma had broken the ice a little, by telling 
Krasinski that she feared I was falling ill, and that the 
marriage must be deferred; but he would not hear 
of it, and urged, on the contrary, that we should be 
married without further delay, in order that I might 
get to a better climate. He said he had no doubt 
that the moist air of this place was killing me, and 
that he was beginning to feel the effects of it too. 
This alarmed mamma; and as I saw she was inclined 
to coincide with Krasinski, there was no time to be 
lost. So I commenced the conversation by saying, 
that it was very strange we did not hear from Arthur. 
I must tell you that this was a subject that always 
wearied Krasinski; for though, since my dream, I 
had never mentioned Arthur’s name, scarcely a day 
passed that mamma did not remark on his long 
silence; so he made no answer, but began singing a 
favourite song of mine—you know he has a fine 
voice—and sat down to the pianoforte: but I had 
screwed up my courage, and was determined to go on. 

‘Don’t play now,’ I said; ‘I want to speak to 
you.’ 

He turned round on the music-stool, still keeping 
the fingers of his right hand on the keys, and said with 
a look of impatience : 

‘Bien; parlez! Qu’est-ce que c’est?’ 

This manner of his rendered it more difficult for me 
to go on, but I said: ‘I should like to know if Arthur 
really went to the east with Monsieur de Rosny.’ 

‘Ah!’ said he, shrugging his shoulders, and begin- 
ning to play again, ‘ who knows?’ 

This made me rather angry ; and I said drily: ‘I am 
aware this subject is not an agreeable one to you;’ 
but this seemed to offend him, and turning sharply 
round, he said: 

*Comment? Que voulez vous dire?’ 

‘I do not mean to say anything to displease you, 
but I know you are weary of mamma’s wonderings and 
questionings about Arthur; but the truth is, I am 
getting very anxious myself.’ Here he shrugged his 
shoulders again, and made a gesture with his lips and 
eyebrows, as much as to say that he could not help 
my folly. 

I thought this unkind, for he might have shewn 
more sympathy with my feelings, and I continued 
hastily: ‘In short, Krasinski, I am so uneasy, so 
seriously alarmed indeed, that I cannot think of being 
married till I hear some satisfactory news of Arthur. 
I have more cause for alarm than I choose to tell 
mamma—lI have had dreadful dreams about him. You 
smile ’—and he did smile contemptuously, though he 
looked very pale, and in a manner amazed—‘ but you 
would not smile in my case. I see him every night— 


see you now; and he tells me ’——. 
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* Assez, mademoiselle,’ he said, interrupting me; 
and he rose from his seat and took up his hat. 

I rose too, and laid my hand on his arm. ‘ Listen, 
Krasinski,’ I said. ‘I have never believed in dreams— 
but this seems more than a dream: you can have no 
idea of it. It is that that has made me so ill—so 
depressed—-so changed in everything. I can scarcely 
help believing that it is Arthur himself that comes 
nightly to my bedside and tells me’—— Krasinski, 
who could not contain his indignation at my folly, 
here attempted to leave the room; but I was between 
him and the door, and held his arm fast, for, now 
I had begun, I was determined to go through with it: 
‘He tells me we must not be married till he can be 
present at the wedding, and give me away, and { have 
promised to obey him.’ 

‘A votre plaisir, mademoiselle,’ said he, bowing, 
with an attempt at calmness, but evidently fearfully 
aaa and he laid his hand on the latch of the 


‘Don’t be so hard upon me, Krasinski,’ I said, 
bursting into tears, for I could keep up no longer. 
‘Heaven knows what I have suffered! I could not 
tell mamma; I was ashamed to tell you; but this 
dream speaks to me like a voice from the dead. I 
fear something dreadful has happened to Arthur; I 
cannot help believing that he was drowned at Venice 
—drowned on that 9th of April, the very day that you 
said you came away together! Was he?—was he? 
Confess the truth!’ 

Krasinski evidently thought I had gone out of my 
senses, for he stood looking wildly at me, with the 
strongest expression of fear and horror on his coun- 
tenance whilst I uttered these words; and then 
exclaiming: ‘Grand Dieu! est-il possible!’ he rushed 
franticly out of the house. 

Mamma, who happened to be at her bedroom- 
window, saw him flying down the garden, and sus- 
pecting that something had happened, came in search 
of me, and found me lying on the floor in the drawing- 
room. I had fainted. ‘The next day I received a letter 
from Krasinski, saying that he could only explain my 
extraordinary conduct by supposing that I wished to 
break off the engagement; that he was the last man 
in the world to claim the hand of a lady under such 
circumstances, however strong his attachment and 
deep his regret; and that since he had remarked for 
some time that his presence was rather a source of 
pain than pleasure to me, he should leave Ambleside 
immediately. It was a calm, gentlemanly letter; but 
he is evidently very indignant, and I cannot wonder 
at it; for my behaviour must be utterly incomprehen- 
sible to him. I often fear I have destroyed my own 
happiness and his by yielding to an unpardonable 
weakness. 


I have but one consolation—the dreadful dream has 
left me. Only once since Krasinski went have I seen 
Arthur in my sleep, and then I thought he looked 
cheerful, and bent over my bed, and kissed me, and 
said: ‘Good girl! Good girl!’ And now, dear 
Everard, lose no time in making every inquiry about 
Arthur, and write without delay to your unhappy but 
ever affectionate sister, Emma Epmonps. 


This letter, which had been looked upon as nothing 
but the weak effusion of a nervous girl, could hardly 
fail, when taken in conjunction with De Rosny’s 
strange experience, of making some impression on 
the young men, unwilling as they were to attach any 
serious importance to ghostly admonitions. They 
discussed the subject over and over again, generally 
concluding, however, that, notwithstanding the sin- 
gular coincidence of the vision and dream, it would 
be absurd to attach importance to them, because, if 

the other world to tell 
be as plenty as black- 


berries,’ and the fact of their appearance placed 
beyond the possibility of doubt. . 

Still, they heard nothing from Arthur; and, midst 
the pleasant parties and jovial meetings to which 
Everard introduced his new acquaintance, he would 
sometimes exclaim: ‘It is certainly strange that we 
have no news of my brother!’ 

‘Suppose we go to Naples!’ said De Rosny one day 
to Everard, shrugging his shoulders, as if in half 
contempt of the proposition he was making; ‘ it will 
osc all in my way; and a little change will do you no 

arm.’ 

‘ Well, things are getting rather slack here,’ answered 
Everard. ‘I don’t care if I do go so far with you, if I 
can get leave for a couple of months.’ 

The leave was applied for and obtained, and with 
the first opportunity, they took ship for Naples. 


AN INTERESTING ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


Reaver, did you ever read an act of parliament? 
Perhaps you remember, once upon a time, lighting 
upon a document which began, ‘Whereas it is expe- 
dient to.... Be it enacted by the Queen’s Most 
Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal and Commons in 
Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the 
same.’ Then you looked at the interpretation-clause, 
and found that, ‘for the purposes of this act,’ ‘land’ 
shall mean ‘houses,’ and a church a chapel; that the 
word ‘bishop’ shall comprehend and apply to an ‘arch- 
bishop;’ or, as appears by one example of legislative 
facetiousness, that ‘the word coals shall include 
cinders’ (which, by the way, we learn this last every 
day from our coal-merchants, without the aid of an act 
of parliament); that man shall mean woman, and 
many men mean one; and so on. These statutable 
equivalents you felt disposed to acknowledge as rather 
amusing preludes to the study; but when you pro- 
ceeded in your inquiries, and came upon words of 
unknown meaning and un-English aspect —estates 
tail, pur autre vie, tenants in common, pleas, demurrers, 
and replications—your glazed eyes passed speedily 
over the mass of type, till the delightful apparition of 
the final clause, ‘this act shall apply to England only,’ 
almost drew from you the exulting cry of Diogenes, 
on a similarly dull occasion: ‘ lads; I see 
land!’ 


Of course the study of acts of parliament, like all 
other studies, has its difficulties, and a good deal must, 
we suppose, be left to the lawyers; and you are per- 
haps very well content to leave all, with a parting 
benediction of ‘much good may it do them.’ First, 
however, bear a word of remonstrance. Imprimis, it 
is of no use abusing the lawyers, as is often done, for 
monopolising that of which you give them the mono- 
poly ; Secondly, You are ignorant at some peril, for the 
law of England presumes that all Englishmen know 
the law, and will certainly deal with them as if they 
knew it; and Thirdly, Acts of parliament offer a not 
uninteresting means of studying the manners, political 
movements, and predominant thoughts of the various 
eras in our national history. 

Now, it is not our jntention to touch the first 
two points above mentioned, or even to illustrate, 
at any great length, the third in order; but there 
happens to be an act of parliament, passed not long 
since, which has the rare virtue of being not only 
useful—for we fear there are some acts of parliament 
which are not entitled even to the praise of utility— 
but also interesting. Let us look together at this 
‘interesting’ act of parliament. 

It is known as the 19 and 20 Vict. c. 64, and is 
entitled, ‘An Act to repeal certain Statutes which are 
not in Use ;’ and it enacts in the usual form, that ‘the 
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acts hereinafter mentioned, together with all enact- 
ments (if any) confirming, continuing, or perpetuating 
the same, or any of them, are hereby repealed: pro- 
vided always, that such repeal shall not affect any 
legal proceeding commenced under any of the said 
acts before the passing of this act.’ This is the whole 
act, with a list of statutes repealed, one hundred and 
eighteen in number, ranging from the 13th year of 
the reign of King Edward I. to the 17th George IIL, 
and comprising, as may be a great variety of 
subjects. Of course, these are not all the acts which 
were passed during this period. Great numbers have 
been from time to time repealed; many still remain in 
force. What changes have come over English society 
—its politics, its education, its religion, its language— 
in the interval! Look in the list at the statute of 7th 
year of Richard II.’s reign, entitled, ‘No man shall 
ride in harness within the realm, nor with launcegays.’ 
Here is a word now probably known only to one in a 
thousand of the community. We confess we were 
more than half inclined to associate the term with 
some sort of mauvais sujet, male or female, and were 
eagerly on the look-out for some further light, when 
we discovered evidence that these laupcegays were a 
most inveterate and deeply rooted subject of complaint; 
for thirteen years afterwards we find in our list: 


20 Ric. Il. c. 1.—No man shall ride or go armed: 
launcegays shall be put out. 


Certainly, most peremptory! Still we were no nearer 
to the meaning of launcegays. What an appalling 
thought, too, that up to the 21st day of last July, one 
might have been breaking the unrepealed statutes of 
one’s country every day without knowing it! Suppose 
a launcegay should turn out to mean a dog-cart, a 
Scotch terrier, or a pretty cousin! 

Distracted at the thought, we hurried down to 
our library of reference. Several dictionaries were 
searched in vain. At last Nares’s Glossary gave 
us: ‘launcegaye, a kind of spear.’ Camden mentions 
it in his Remains; and Tyrwhitt, in his note on Canter- 
bury Tales, says: ‘The said Evan then and there, with 
a launcegay, smote the said William Tresham throughe 
the body a foote and more, whereof he died.’ Not to 
be wondered at, under the circumstances, and also 
accounting for launcegays being forbidden in the 
troublous time of King Richards II., Bolingbroke, 
Percy, and old John of Gaunt, time-honoured Lan- 
caster. 

The fifth next in order has rather an amusing title: 


4 Hen. IV. c. 25.—An hostler shall not make horse- 
bread. How much he may take for oats. 


Do you remember the scene in Henry IV., at Rochester, 
in which the carrier, who has a gammon of bacon 
and two razes of ginger to be delivered as far as 
Charing Cross, complains that the house is turned 
upside down since Robin ostler died, to which the 
other replies: ‘Poor fellow! never joyed since the price 
of oats rose; it was the death of him.’ Reader, mark 


the coincidence of date; was it not rather this act of 


parliament killed him ? 

Are you an Irishman?—then don’t read the next 
paragraph ; it is written only for Englishmen: 

1 Hen. VI. c. 3.—What sort of Irishmen only may 
come to dwell in England. 


Here is a problem! Verily our ancestors in Henry VI.’s 
reign didn’t evade difficult subjects of legislation. Let 


us try our hand at a specification. They should be |. 
honest; not repugnant to soap; not combative; have 
at least one pair of trousers approximately perfect, 
and a hat with the crown in; not have more than 
fifteen children; nor be too-much given to a ‘drop 

the craythur.’ Half of us, however, in these days 
degenerate indolen 


ce, to save ourselves trouble, 


shelve the difficulty by saying, ‘No Irish need apply.’ 
Our fathers boldly looked the difficulty in the face, 
and, what is more, legislated for it. 

Let us look at the act itself, which will shew us 
something of the Norman-French not yet gone out, 
and also serve to mark that the Commons were not yet 
advanced to the dignity of a legislative power; it is, as 
we shall see e to be enacted by the king, with 
the assent of the Lords, at the request of the Commons. 
It was not till the reign of Charles II. that the preamble 
of acts of parliament assumed the shape now in use. 

‘Item pur tant ge diverses homicides murdres rapes 
roberies et autres felonies riotes conventicles et male- 
faitz jatarde ount estez faitz en diverses countees 
d’Engletiore par gentz [the intelligent reader will not 
mistake this for gents] nus en Irlande reparantz 4 la 
ville de Oxenford et illocques demurrantz desoutz 
la jurisdiction del’ université d’Oxenford a grande 
peure de toute manere poeple demeurant la environ 
come par toute la communalte du roialme assemblez 
en cest parlement fuist grevousement di ces compleint.’ 
After this recital, the act goes on to say, that the king, 
with the assent aforesaid (that is, of the Lords), and 
at the request of the Commons, ordained that all per- 
sons born in Ireland eject themselves out of the realm 
(soient voidez hors de roialme) in a month’s time, on 
pain of losing their property and being imprisoned at 
the king’s pleasure. An exception is allowed in favour 
of graduates, clergymen, and others; and amongst 
them, merchants and other inhabitants of the cities 
and boroughs, of good fame, who can give security for 
their good behaviour. All scholars of Ireland, dwell- 
ing in England, are to find security for their good 
behaviour, and to bring testimonials from the lieu- 
tenant shewing that they are del’ obeisance du roy; 
and from the Feast of St John then next, no person 
born in Ireland is to enter the realm of England 
without such testimonial, on pain of being treated as 
a rebel, The phrase del’ obeisance du roy reminds us 
that, notwithstanding the achievements of Henry II. 
and Strongbow, Ireland was still only partially sub- 
dued, a large portion being under the government 
of native chieftains, which continued to be the case 
till the reign of Elizabeth. 

Welshmen, by the way, seem to have had rather a 
bad reputation about this time; in proof of which, we 
find the following statutes: 


4 Hen. IV. c. 27.—There shall be no wasters, vagabonds, 
&c., in Wales. 


4 Hen. IV. c. 29.—Welshmen shall not be armed. 


2 Hen. VI. c. 4.—Welshmen indicted of treason or felony, 
that do repair unto Herefordshire, shall be apprehended 
and imprisoned, or else pursued by hue and cry, and a 
forfeiture of those which do not pursue them. 


It must be remembered, however, that Wales was only 
even nominally annexed to England in Edward I.’s 
reign, and was long afterwards greatly disaffected ; and 
in particular, that the fourth year of Henry IV.’s reign 
was the exact time of the great outbreak in Wales, 
headed by Owen Glendwyr, in concert with the insur- 
rection under Harry Hotspur, which terminated in the 
battle of Shrewsbury. With this confluence of powerful 
and daring spirits against him, we can understand the 
new king—himself without title derived from might 
—very readily consenting to an act of parliament 
enacting (valeat quantum) that ‘ Welshmen shall not 
be armed.’ 

We may form a tolerably fair estimate of the very 
primitive state of English society about this time, 
from an act of the fifth year of Henry IV., long since 
repealed, and therefore not in this list; but which 
serves, however, to illustrate those that are. It bears 
this exhilarating title: ‘It shall be felony to cut out 
the tongue or pull out the eyes of the king’s liege 
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people ;’ and proceeds: ‘Item—Because that many 
offenders do daily beat, wound, imprison, and maim 
divers of the king’s liege people, and often purposely 
cut out their tongues or put out their eyes, it is 
ordained and established that in such case the offenders 
that so cut tongues or put out the eyes of any of the 
king's liege people,’ shall incur the pains of felony. 

The 9 Hen. V. stat. 1, c. 10, in our list has an odd 
title: ‘Keels that carry sea-coals to Newcastle shall 
be measured and marked.’ Here the now proverbial 
improbability seems to be quite a common thing, ‘to 
carry coals to Newcastle.’ The act, however, refers to 
small vessels, called keels, which brought the coals to 
be shipped on board the colliers at Newcastle. 

Some useful acts appear in the list, shewing that 
our forefathers had, tolerably early in English history, 
some sense of the value of sanitary reform. As early 
as the reign of Richard II., we have an act entitled, 
‘The punishment of them which cause corruption near 
a city or great town, to corrupt the air;’ and again, 
in Henry VII.’s reign, ‘An act that no butcher slay 
any manner of beast within the walls of London.’ 

Towards the reign of Henry VIL., the various trades 
seem to have begun to attract legislative attention. The 
first act on the list in his reign is ‘an act for finers 
of gold and silver;’ soon after, ‘an act concerning 
upholsterers;’ then an act, entitled ‘pewterers walk- 
ing.’ Then in Henry VIII.’s reign, ‘an act for avoiding 
deceits in worsteds’ (Ah, ladies, how could you allow 
this to be repealed?); and so on, till we are at last 
fairly launched into the consciousness that trade is 
getting brisk, that we are become a nation of shop- 
keepers, and are legislated for as such. Coining, 
apprentices, horses, worsted yarn, coverlets, leather, 
steel, woollen cloth, raw-hides and calf-skins, hats, 
are all subjects of legislation before the close of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign. One word, however, as to the 
pewterers aforesaid. They appear to have been a 
dreadful torment, for, in the 4 Henry VIL, there is 
again an act ‘ pur le pewterers,’ and in the twenty- 
fifth year of the same reign, ‘an act concerning 
pewterers.’ Let us see what these pewterers have to 
say of themselves. The act in Henry VIL’s — is 
in the form of a petition, but, be it observed, the 
Commons are included : 

‘To the King our Sovereign Lord, and to the noble 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons in this 
present Parliament assembled, humbly and lamentably 
shewn and complain unto your most abundant Grace, 
your humble subjects the pewterers and brasiers of 
your cities of and York, and of all other 
places of this your realm, That whereas many simple 
and evil-disposed persons, using the said crafts, daily 
go about from village, from town, and from house to 
house, as well in woods and forests, to buy pewter and 
brass, and that knowing thieves and other pickers’ 
bring the vessels they have stolen ‘to them in such 
hid places to sell, and sell it for little or nought; and 
about they bring it into privy places, or into corners 
of cities and towns, and there sell much part of it to 
strangers, which carry it over the sea by stealth; also, 
the said persons so going about, and divers other 
using the said crafts, use to make new vessels, and 
mix good metal and bad together, and make it naught 
[this word deserves notice}, and sell them for good stuff, 
where, indeed, the stuff and metal thereof is not worth 
the fourth part that it is sold for, to the great hurt, 
deceit, and loss of your subjects; also, divers persons 
using the said crafts have deceivable and untrue 
beams and scales—that one of them would stand even 
with twelve pounds’ weight at one end against one 
quarter of a pound at the other end—to the singular 
advantage of themselves, and to the great deccit and loss 
of your subjects, buyers and sellers with them.’ After 
this exordium, they pray that it be enacted, that 


pewter and brass ought to be of a certain goodness ; 


that makers shall set on their marks, searchers be 
appointed, and so on. You see it looks like little else 
than an attempt of the great ‘pewterers’ to crush the 
little ones, whose descendants we may still recognise 
going about with their little furnaces of hot coals as 
‘pewterers walking.’ 

The next act renders the former perpetual; while 
the third complains of the apprentices repairing unto 
strange regions, and teaching toreigners the ‘craft and 
mystery of the pewterers’, to the great impoverishment 
of the same, ‘which before this time has been one of 
the best handicrafts within this realm.’ The pewterera, 
by the way, don’t seem to have had very enlightened 
notions about free-trade: but how well this marks the 
increased facilities for travelling, and readiness to 
travel: we are not all going to stay where we were 
born, we can tell you! We have here the foreshadow- 
ing of the ready locomotion of these modern days. 

The acts ‘concerning Egyptians’ refer, as most of 
our readers know, to the gipsies. The Ist in Henry 
VIIL’s reign recites that they use ‘great subtil and 
crafty means to deceive the people, bearing them in 
hand that they by palmistry could tell men’s and | 


women’s fortunes, and so many times by craft and 
subtilty have deceived the people of their money, 
and also have committed many heinous felonies and 
robberies ;’ and enacts that all such persons shall leave 
the realm within sixteen days, upon pain of imprison- 
ment and forfeiture of goods and chattels. By the 
act of Philip and Mary, the penalty is death. Certainly, 
it was time that these statutes were repealed; but it 
is not very encouraging to remember that amongst us 
now, three centuries after the passing of these acts, 
there are still persons, as the newspapers within the 
past month have shewn, who ere the dupes of those 
who persuade them that they by ‘ palmistry can tell 
men’s and women’s fortunes, and so by craft and 
subtilty deceive them of their money.’ 

ur space is now exhausted. Of course, we have 
been obliged to leave the major part of these acts 
of parliament untouched. They constitute, if looked 
into, a quaint and interesting commentary on the 
history of their age. The legislature have acted 
wisely in formally repealing them. No act should be 
allowed to remain on the statute-book that is not 
enforced. We ought to know under what laws we live, 
and to what we are amenable; and these one hundred 
and eighteen acts of parliament must have felt—if an 
act of parliament can feel—that they had survived 
their day. 


A FORENOON CALL IN ALGIERS. 


YESTERDAY, we all started on our promised visit to the 
family of a cadi who lives in the neighbourhood of 
Algiers. A cadi, as all readers of the Arabian Nights 
must know full well, is a native justice of the peace, a 
Worship Shallow after the oriental pattern. Law and 
religion are here the same ordinance, and the ancient 
caliphs were at once pontiffs, judges, and doctors of 
the law, having under them three classes of vicars— 
the imamas or ministers of religion, the muftis or 
doctors of the law, and the cadis or judges. Who 
does not remember the summary punishments inflicted 
on evildoers in the golden prime of good Haroun 
Alraschid!—the fines and bastinadoes, the imprison- 
ments and bowstrings which served as a gentle 
divertissement to the placid repose and sunny languor 
of Bagdad; how the wandering prince in disguise, 
and the scolding wife Fatima, dervishes, Jews, one- 
eyed calendars and water-carriers, and all the other 
dramatis of the fascinating eastern romances, 
were invariably summoned once in the course of their 
adventures before the cadi, who usually ended his 
inquiry by a decree equivalent to ‘ your money or your 
life.’ Dear, old, bearded dignitaries of our childish days! 
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The cadis are still retained under the French military 
government of Algiers, but with a greatly modified 
jurisdiction. Under the decree of the 26th of September 
1842, the whole colony, including native or imported 

i of whom there are in Algeria no lack, are 
placed under the French law and tribunals. But there 
still remain some special Mussulman offences, which 
are brought before the native cadis as of old. The 
commonest cases of a penal nature referred to their 
judgment are those of drunkenness—by far the most 

breaking of the fasts, blasphemy, and im- 
proper behaviour in religious edifices. The questions 
relative to native divorce and heritage are also still 
under their jurisdiction. 

The cadi to whose wife we were about to pay our 

must have been a man of some substance, 
as he dwelt in a large house about a mile out of 
town, and under the same roof with various other 
members of his family. In fact, the establishment 
was somev hat patriarchal in size. The Moors have 
rarely more than one wife apiece, and the six ladies 
who received us were each married to a brother, a 
nephew, or a cousin of the cadi. The introduction was 
effected for us by some French ladies; and an English 
lady married in Algiers, who spoke the Moorish 
language perfectly, kindly accompanied to serve as 
an interpreter. We made altogether a party of ten, 
including three children, two of whom were little boys, 
under the age that excludes males from admittance 
into the sacred precincts of a harem. Leaving the 
main road, we plunged down a steep path, whose 
condition, nearly impassable from mud—this being the 
rainy season—plainly shewed that the female inhabit- 
ants of the domain were wholly unaccustomed to walk 
abroad. An English lady in a provincial town would 
have thoroughly scolded gardener and errand-boy, or 
laid down a cart-load of gravel with her own fair 


such slush every time she went to the church, or the 
school, or the shop, or to see Mrs John Smith in the 
High Street. With some difficulty, and by dint of our 
goloshes, we got over the road, carrying the children 
with us, and passed through two ill-kept fields to the 
massive white house. The Moorish dwellings have 
much the look of a feudal border fort: the rooms open 
into interior courts, and present nothing to view from 
the outside save tiny slits like Gothic loopholes. The 
total absence of chimneys makes them still more 
devoid of life; but they are wonderfully picturesque 
amidst their cypresses and vine trellises, especially 
when, from their walls, as white as driven snow, they 
reflect back every colour of sunset! 

We were received on the threshold by a fine-looking 
Moor, who was saluted as ‘Monsieur Omar,’ and who 
most courteously invited us in. He was in full 
costume, with a shaven head and a red fez. He 
ushered us into a small hall at the foot of the stair, 
down which, to meet us, came one of the ladies, a 
lively-looking woman about forty years old, with 
dark hair and eyes, and dressed in a variety of light 
silk and cotton garments, including of course the 
full trousers, of a pale-pink and white check. She 
shook hands with us all round very energetically, 
ejaculating ‘Slama, Slama,’ with every shake, which, 
we suppose, was ‘How do ye do?’ and then took us 
up a low flight of steps into a court surrounded 
by pillars and arches—a sort of domestic cloister, 
open to the blue heaven; then up a second flight of 
stairs to the second story of the same, round which 
clothes were hung out to dry, and into a large airy 
room, matted and carpeted, rejoicing in two exterior 
windows looking over the country and beautiful 


blue bay, in a four-post bed of light construction, a 
sort of cushioned divan in the recess of the centre 
window, a large old chest richly ornamented in 
colours and gilding, and a couple of recesses with 
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hands, rather than have been obliged to wade through | She 


shelves, on one of which was the invariable set of 
coffee-cups. Hither flocked, one by one, the feminine 
members of the household, all attired in gay party- 
coloured garments and woollen stockings, with dark 
hair cut short, and hanging down by the side of their 
rouged cheeks quite straight; smart handkerchiefs 
twisted round their heads, and earrings. One or two 
had their eyebrows painted to meet between the eyes, 
and their nails tipped with henna. They had rather 
handsome faces, good eyes and hair; but there was 
only one of them that could be called beautiful, and 
even her face was devoid of all ennobling expression. 
They looked good-natured and lively, and extremely 
glad to see us, though we feared we had taken them 
by surprise, as they were not arrayed in regular 
Moorish grande parure, though their dresses were very 
fine and gay. One of them brought a beautiful baby 
with curling hair of a deep gold colour; and another 
presented to us a merry little girl about five years 
old, bagged up like her seniors in full trousers, and 
with her hair dyed of a peculiar auburn. They 
pressed us to be seated, some on the divan, some on 
the carpeted floor; and then tucking their trousered 
and stockinged legs under them, in a most adroit 
and convenient manner, they formed, with us, a large 
social circle, across which they chattered like so 
many magpies, the English interpretress rendering 
the questions and answers as fast as she could. 

We had brought for them some little presents, 
consisting of artificial flowers, bonbons, and a pair 
of English scissors. Those who received the flowers 
stuck them into their head-dresses, and seemed to be 
greatly satisfied with them. The scissors were given 
to an old woman, the mother of one of the husbands, 
for all relationships seemed represented in this family 
group. The wife of the cadi was a tall woman, dressed 
in mourning on account of the death of her mother. 
was not so handsome in colouring as the others, 
but had a more intelligent expression than any one 
of them. She ordered coffee to be brought, which was 
served up on a tray, each cup being set in a sort of 
filigree frame, that served as a saucer. The beverage 
was most excellent. Our party of thirteen, seated in 
a circle on the floor drinking it, would have been a 
sufficiently ludicrous spectacle to a looker-on. 

They were highly delighted with our ornaments, 
and felt the silk of my dress between their fingers. 
One lady shewed them a Roman brooch with a head of 
Dante cut in lava; they asked if it was the portrait 
of her husband !—probably taking the fillet and bay- 
leaves for some ornamental variety of an English- 
man’s costume. A little magnifying-glass hanging at 
a girdle also delighted them extremely. We asked 
about their education, and were told they could none 
of them read or write; so that when members of a 
family are separated by marriage, and live in different 
towns, they are wholly dependent on chance oppor- 
tunities of communication through word of mouth of 
friends. Neither do they know their own ages, usually 
referring to some public date in order to indicate 
the limits of their recollection, as ‘we remember the 
coming of the French,’ &c. 

The life led by these unfortunate creatures is 
forlorn in its utter absence of moral and intellectual 
action. They have not only no education, in which 
they are not wholly singular, but no religion on 
which to fall back; they have no concern with the 
ordinances of Mohammedanism; they never enter a 
mosque except about three times a year; to the 
graves of the dead they pay occasional visits of rever- 
ence; but from all the duties enjoined on Christian 
women of all ranks, in all persuasions, they are cut 
off. They can neither teach their children religious 
truths, for in these they are themselves but half 
instructed; nor can they take part in charities, 
for that true religion which visits the- widow and 
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the fatherless can be but ill followed where every 
movement is fettered by a cruel conventionality. 

The Moorish women, however, who are seen in the 
streets of Algiers, are not of a respectable class. 
Moorish ladies live in a profound retirement. The 
houses of the town being built up a very steep ascent, 
the flat terraces ascend like so many steps; and we 
read that, until the arrival of the French, it was 
strictly forbidden any man, under pain of death, to 
go on to these terraces, lest he should see from thence 
the women of neighbouring families. The muezzins 
who ascended the minarets of the mosques several 
times a day to announce the hours of prayer, had 
alone the privilege of overlooking the roofs and courts 
of Algiers; and we are further informed, that pretty 
good care was taken that these muezzins should be 
chosen from among the blind! From the terrace 
of the Casbah, or ancient palace of the deys, we our- 
selves saw a Moresque come unto her roof, ‘ hanging 
out the clothes,’ and then a second emerge from 
another house, and clamber over to the top of an 
adjoining one, from which she was separated by a 
low wall, and disappear by a staircase, to pay her 
respects to her gossip. We were told that the part 
of the Casbah in which we were, had been appropriated 
to the women of the dey’s family, so that in ancient 
times no sacrilegious inspection of Algerine privacy 
could have been perpetrated, though the Casbah is 
the highest point of the whole town, and looks down 
from roof to roof, till the eye of the gazer rests on 
the broad bosom of the blue Mediterranean. 

But we are leaving our particular friends, who 
rejoiced in the sonorous names of Ayesha, Ouria, 
Toma, Mouna, Gossa, and Haniffa. After an hour of 
vehement conversation, neither party understanding 
a word of what the other said, except by help of 
the good-natured interpreter, and gestures extremely 
& propos, we rose to go, shook hands with each of 
our entertainers in succession, making altogether a 
sum of sixty shakes of the hand got through in five 
minutes, exchanged sixty ejaculations of ‘ Slama,’ and 
were ushered down stairs, and through the court to 
the outer hall, passing, as we went, the open door of 
a saloon, where sat a handsome moustached Moor 
on his divan, cross-legged, and lazily reading a book. 
He looked up as we passed, and slightly bowed with 
a whimsical expression of indolent wonder at the 
sudden irruption of a bevy of foreign ladies upon the 
womenkind of his establishment. Such a picture he 
made in his fez, seen through the arch of the open 
door, that I could not resist scanning him in what he 
probably considered an audacious English manner. 
And 20 we were bowed and shaken out of the estab- 
lishment, heartily thankful that we were not born 
Mussulwomen, nor under the marital or summary 
penal jurisdiction of a Moorish cadi. 


THE HEDGEHOG. 
Tue hedgehog is the only representative of the 
Erinaceade to be found in our latitudes, and his 
appearance and habits are so entirely different to 
those of the rest of our Fauna, that he has become 
surrounded with quite a little group of myths and 
wonderful stories. Among the ancient Egyptians, 
and in the Greek and Roman fabulists, we find him 
the emblem of craft and subtlety. lian has much 
to tell us about his warfare with the foxes, and 
Aldrorandus devotes many pages to the proverbs and 
symbolism connected with him. In the rural districts 
of our own country, he is the subject of many curious 
superstitions, which cause him to be remorselessly 
killed wherever he shews himself. His old English 


name, urchin, was also one of the popular names of 


the elves, many of whose attributes were believed to 
resemble his. The fairies sucked cows as they slept, 
and so did the hedgehog, and, like them also, he took 
especial delight in pillaging orchards. Pliny indeed 
informs us that he climbs up the trees, and after shaking 
off the choicest apples and pears, tumbles himself down 
upon them, and runs away with his booty sticking 
upon his back! but this is either one of Pliny’s long- 
shots, or the idiosyncracy of some individual Tuscan, 
for at anyrate it is not the custom of the English 
species. To hear his cry when one is starting on a 
journey, is reckoned very unlucky. ‘The hedgepig 
thrice hath whined,’ is one of the dismal omens which 
herald in the caldron-scene in Macbeth; and Prospero’s 
spirits, it will be remembered, turned into hedgehogs 
to annoy Caliban. A little animal possessing such 
very negative means of defence, would seem to be 
harmless and pitiable; but, according to our rustics, 
he is the most astute creature in all creation, not 
excepting even the fox. The peasantry of Berkshire 
have a legend about him, in which Reynard plays but 
a poor figure. A fox and a hedgehog, they say, once 
disputed which of them was the swifter animal, and 
agreed to run a race of three heats between two ditches 
in a large field. The hedgehog, like a cunning old 
knave as he was, hid his wife in the ditch which was to 
form the goal, so that when he had made a pretence of 
starting, she might jump out, and pretend to be himself 
just arrived. No sooner had the fox cried ‘ Off!’ than 
Mrs Hedgehog cried ‘In!’ and directly she had in 
her turn made a false start back, old Thorny-sides 
leaped out and said ‘In again!’ So after three desper- 
ate runs, the broken-winded fox, which never perceived 
the ruse, was compelled to yield, and ever since that 
day the hedgehog has been his master. 

The hedgehog usually takes up his residence in 
woods or wide double hedgerows, where he can hide 
away beneath the underwood; but he is perhaps 
fondest of a little thicket of fern and bracken near a 
Tunning stream. The best time to meet with him is 
on a summer evening soon after sunset, for he is then 
just roused from his day-sleep, and walks out to look 
after food. You may often see him stealthily creeping 
along a hedge-bottom, rooting with his long snout 
among the herbage, and every now and then stopping 
to crunch, with extra gusto, some delicious bonne bouche 
in the shape of a savoury cockroach or plump earth- 
worm. The moment he sees you, he begins to run; 
but his awkward legs are not meant for fleetness; and 
directly he sees there is no chance of escape, he 
tumbles upon his side, bows his head under his breast, 
draws in his legs and tail, and in half a second lies at 
your mercy, a ball of prickles. While in this position, 
it would be as easy to tear him to pieces, as to pull 
him open; he resists every effort, and possesses, 
moreover, a power of elevating and depressing his 
spines at will, which makes the attempt far from 
pleasant. So great is the strength and toughness of 
this covering, that Mr Bell states he has seen a hedge- 
hog in his possession run towards the precipitous wall 
of an area, and without a moment’s hesitation, throw 
itself off, contracting at the same instant into a ball, 
in which condition it reached the ground from a height 
of twelve or fourteen feet, and after a short interval, 
it would unfold itself, and run off unhurt. The writer 
has seen them thrown from nearly three times this 
height, without any apparent injury. 

For his size, the hedgehog is immensely fierce. He 
is a great gourmand, and will face almost any danger 
to please his palate. They are often known to enter 
poultry-houses, and after driving away the hens, 
devour the eggs. The young of birds which build 
their nests near the ground, are eaten by them, and 
they even attack the snake. This latter fact was 
often doubted, till Professor Buckland put it to the 
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large box. When first introduced, it was not apparent 
whether the snake recognised his enemy. It did not 
dart away, but kept creeping gently round the box 
while the hedgehog lay rolled up, and did not appear 
to see the intruder. The then laid the hedge- 
hog on the snake, with that part of the ball where the 
head and tail meet, downwards, and touching it. The 
snake proceeded to crawl ; the hedgehog started, opened 


“slightly, and seeing what was under, gave the snake a 


hard bite, and instantly rolled itself up again. After 
lying a minute, it opened a second, and again a third 
time, repeating the bite; and by the third bite, the 
back of the snake was broken. This done, the hedge- 
hog stood by the snake’s side, and passed its whole 
body succestively through its jaws, cracking and 
breaking it st intervals of half an inch or more, by 
which operation the snake was quite finished. The 
hedgehog then placed itself at the tip of his fallen 
enemy’s tail, and began to eat upwards—as one would 
eat a radish—slowly, but without intermission, till 
half of him was devoured, and next morning he ate 
the remainder. A correspondent of Notes and Queries 
gives another instance of their voracity. He tells us 
that he once enclosed, in three separate hampers, a 
hedgehog, two starlings, and a wood-pigeon; the lids 
of each were securely fastened, and they were left in a 
garden-house all night. Next morning, the strings of 
all the hampers were severed, and only a few feathers 
were left of the birds, the hedgehog being found in the 
wood-pigeon’s hamper. With all his hankering after 
flesh, however, it is pretty clear, from the make of his 
mouth and teeth, that nature intended him for a vege- 
tarian. ‘The manner in which they eat the plantain- 
roots in my garden,’ says White of Selborne, ‘is very 
curious. With their upper mandible, which is much 
longer than the lower, they bore under the plant, and 
80 eat the root off upwards, leaving the tuft of leaves 
untouched.’ The popular idea, that they suck the 
cows as they sleep, has been commonly denied by all 
scientific men; but it still remains an article of the 
farmers’ creed, and they have certainly been found 
early in the morning in very suspicious vicinity to 
their udders. In all probability, the notion originated 
im the fact, that they are attracted to the animal by 
the smell, and sometimes come in for a share of the 
milk which may have been squeezed out during sleep. 

There is another peculiarity about the hedgehog 
which is very little known, but, if properly investi- 
gated, seems likely to lead to valuable discoveries. No 
poison of any kind will act upon its system., Pallas 
gave one a hundred cantharides, which the animal 
appeared to relish amazingly; while half of one of 
these acrid insects given to a dog or cat, would cause 
the most horrible torment. M. Leny caused one to 
be bitten several times in the throat and tongue by a 
viper, but without having the slightest effect; and 
Mr Cuthbert Johnson, the well-known agricultural 
writer, states that prussic acid, arsenic, opium, and 
corrosive sublimate, have each been tried upon it 
without producing the slightest indisposition. 

The home of a hedgehog is a curious little etructure 
of moss and dried leaves, and is generally constructed 
with greater skill than that of any other of the nest- 
making mammalia. Sometimes he builds it under the 
shade of a thick furze-bush, or oftener still in the little 
caves hollowed out by the rain— 


Under an oak whose antique root peeps out ; 


and this perhaps is his favourite den, as it affords him 
the most protection from the foxes and dogs. The 
care he takes in rendering his dwelling wind-and-rain 
proof, has given rise to a popular notion that he is 
able to foresee changes in the weather, and alters the 
situation of his house accordingly; hence, in many 
parts of England, a hedgehog’s nest is looked upon 


Bodenham, in his Garden of the in 


As doe fo: 


Into this hibernaculum, when the nights become 
chilly, and his food scarce, he betakes himself for his 
long winter’s sleep; first, however, taking care to roll 
himself up in such a prodigious quantity of moss and 
dried leaves, that the severest snows will leave him 
warm and dry. Unlike the rest of the sleepers, he 
accumulates no provisions. ‘The only store he takes 
with him is a goodly layer of fat about the viscera and 
under the skin, which is slowly absorbed, as the waste 
of his inactive life requires. With the first warm 
beams of spring he wakes up lean and hungry; and it 
is said that in this voracious condition he will attack 
almost anything, and has even been known to break 
his fast upon a hen. 

The disposition of the hedgehog may be very con- 
siderably modified by taming. James Dousa, the 
celebrated Dutch scholar, had a pet one which 
followed him about, and evinced the greatest attach- 
ment for his person. When it died, Lipsius immor- 
talised its memory in some Latin verses, almost as 
rough and unpoetical as the subject. In London, they 
are much used to destroy the black beetles which 
abound in the underground kitchens; and many 
instances are recorded of their becoming familiar with 
those who treat them kindly. The writer formerly 
had one who used to know his name ‘Spot’ very well, 
and would directly uncoil himself at the sound of his 
master’s voice. He had so far overcome his natural 
timidity, as to lie before the fire in company with a 
cat and dog. With the latter, he was on very friendly 
terms; but the cat and he always regarded each other 
with mutual aversion. Every now and then, with- 
out the slightest provocation, he would suddenly open 
and bite her leg or tail, and then instantaneously 
contract himself again with a Touch-me-if-you-dare 
kind of air, which was vastly amusing. This may 
have been the mere exuberance of hedgehog spirits, 
but it was a great deal too much like earnest to make 
it pleasant for pussy, who, however, never ventured to 
retaliate, for she had probably found that his prickles 
were more than a match for her claws. She contrived 
to kitten upon a table, in order that her young should 
be out of his reach; but one day, during her absence, 
he climbed up by the leg, and pushed one of them off, 
and then rolling himself down after it, was proceeding 
to drag it away by the neck to his hole under the fire- 
place, when the mother happened to return. Then 
ensued a battle-royal. Utterly unmindful of her usual 
caution, the infuriated parent dashed herself three 
separate times against the enemy, and was each time 
received with fixed bayonets. Never, probably, was 
there such an expenditure of spitting and fuming; 
but all to no purpose, for the hedgehog clung to his 
prey like a ferret. Had not the writer interfered, and 
caused the hedgehog to drop the kitten, it would pro- 
bably have been rent in two between the combatants. 
The cat was much pricked all over her face and 
shoulders, and the hedgehog had some ugly scratches 
under his throat. After this affair, they never lay 
together on the hearth. 

The uses to which the hedgehog has been put are 
numerous. Among the peasantry on the continent, 
and in many parts of England, it is used as food toa 
considerable extent. Hedgehog-dumpling is by no 
means an uncommon cottage-dinner in Buckingham- 
shire. The flesh of the young animal is very white, 
and not unlike rabbit. Among the Romans, the spines 
were extensively used in carding wool, and several 
decrees of the senate are extant against the rich wool- 
staplers, who were in the habit of buying them ail up, 


‘o- a kind of Murphy’s Almanac, altogether infallible. 


and thus forestalling the market. In medicine, he was 
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formerly much used. According to Albertus Magnus, 
the right eye of a hedgehog fried in oil, and kept in a 
brass vessel, imparts a virtue to the oil, so that when 
used as an ointment to the eye, it imparts such a 
wonderful clearness of vision, as to enable a person to 
see as well by night as by day! The fat is still 
believed by our country-folks to be very efficacious in 
eda many a hedgehog falls a martyr to the 
usion. 

We were about taking leave of our hero without 
saying a word about his domestic relations. He chooses 
his mate early in the spring, and it is said remains con- 
stant to her during the season; but they must be very 
knowing people who can speak positively upon such a 
delicate subject. She usually produces from two to 
four at a time. When first born, they are very pretty 
little animals, with soft white spines and hanging ears. 
As they approach maturity, the thorns become harder 
and darker, and the ears become erect. 


THE MISER OF MARSEILLE. 


MarseEit1e is a city of fountains, and has a fine 
aqueduct, almost entirely subterranean, by which pure 
water is brought from the little rivers Huveaume and 
Juvet. But this was not always the case. Look back 
with me many, many years, and I will shew you how 
ill it used to be supplied with water, and how in the 
fulness of time it came to be otherwise. 

Once upon a time—I know not the exact date—there 
dwelt at Marseille a man named Guyot, with his wife 
and one son. They were but humble people; and at 
the time my narrative begins, the child lay sick of a 
fever, his tongue cleaving to the roof of his mouth, 
and his little hot hand pressed to his still hotter 
forehead, while he ceased not to cry in a plaintive 
tone for a draught of water. 

‘Alas, my child,’ said Madame Guyot, in reply to 
his moaning, ‘ you know I have told you already the 
cistern is empty. Nota drop of water have I in the 
house, and I fear all our neighbours are as badly off as 
ourselves. See, take a draught of milk ; I have nought 
else to give you.’ 

‘But, mother, it is not like water,’ replied the boy: 
‘it makes me only the more thirsty, and almost chokes 
me, it seems so thick; while water is so cold, and 
refreshes me for a long time. But, alas! you have none 
to give me. If it would but rain, for I am burning! 
Oh, if I were rich, I would care little for the finest 
wines, if I had but plenty of fresh, pure, cold water.’ 

Madame Guyot, with true maternal love, strove to 

pacify the young sufferer; and having succeeded in 
partially relieving his cravings by means of a draught 
of water, which a kind neighbour, scarcely better off 
than herself, sent by the hand of her little daughter, 
he at length slept. Even in his dreams, however, the 
memory of his feverish longings haunted him; and 
his plaintive cry for water at oft-recurring intervals 
brought tears to the mother’s eyes; and she trod 
softly, dreading to awaken the boy, lest by so doing 
she should also awaken his desires to greater activity, 
when she knew she was without the means of satisfying 
them. 
Seven years later, and the fever-stricken boy has 
grown into a fine thoughtful youth of sixteen. No 
longer dependent on his parents, the young Jacques 
Guyot cheerfully performed his part in gaining a 
living. One evening, after his return from work, as 
Madame Guyot was busily engaged in-~ placing the 
evening meal on the table, she said to her son: 
‘Jacques, you must be content with less than your 
usual quantity of water to-night, for again the cistern 
is nearly dry.’ 

‘I am sorry for that, mother,’ replied Jacques ; ‘ but 
though we have often since been very scarce of water, 


at least we have never wanted it so badly as when I 
had the fever.’ 

*O Jacques, can you ever forget that ?’ 

‘Never, mother. No day pasees, but the torture I 
suffered then for a draught of water comes into my 
mind; and I envy no man his wealth in anything save 
his more abundant supply of that one good gift. Is 
there no way of relieving this want by which the poor 
of Marseille suffer so much, and so often ?’ 

‘It is just because the poor are those who suffer 
that they must continue to do so: wealth might 
remedy the evil,’ answered his father. 

‘How so?’ asked Jacques. 

‘Easily enough. Only let an aqueduct be con- 
structed to bring pure water from a distant river.’ 

‘And what would that cost, think you, father?’ 

‘More money than you could count, my son,’ 
replied the elder Guyot; ‘so let us to our supper 
before it is as cold as the water you are always 
dreaming about.’ 

The meal over, Jacques wandered in the garden 
thoughtful and silent, but not unnoticed by his 
parents. They conversed together in an undertone 
about the extraordinary manner in which his mind 
dwelt on the one night of suffering from thirst so long 
gone by. 

‘It is strange,’ said Madame Guyot, ‘how the lad 
is always thinking of it. I quite feared to tell him 
how little water we have left to-night, for it seems to 
grieve and trouble him so much; not for ourselves 
alone, but lest some unfortunate should have to bear 
sufferings like those he experi seven years ago.” 

‘Well,’ replied the father, ‘even that is not the 
chief object of his anxiety.’ 

‘Why, surely he does not fancy himself in love yet!’ 
said Madame Guyot in an accent of alarm. ‘Our 
neighbour’s daughter, Madeline, casts sheep’s eyes at 
him, I know, young as he is; and Jacques often tells 
her how like a little angel she seemed to him when 
her mother made her the bearer of that draught of 
water. But it is doubtless only nonsense, for he is 
still a boy, and she a ‘full year younger.’ 

‘I was not thinking of Madeline, wife,’ replied 
Monsieur Guyot: ‘in my opinion, Jacques loves some- 
thing else better than all the little damsels in the 
world—I mean money. He is always hoarding every 
sou he can collect, and trying, by all sorts of extra 
services, to earn more than his daily wages; and I 
almost fear our son will turn miser, since he spends 
nothing he can avoid.’ 

‘Oh, if that be the ease, he is doubtless thinking of 
some girl, and trying to save against the time when he 
is old enough to marry; but he is a good youth,’ 
added Madame Guyot, brushing a tear from her eye at 
the thought of having a rival in the love of her only 
child. 

‘Ah, wife,’ said her ‘you are almost 
jealous of little Madeline; but remember, you cannot 
expect to keep this one lamb of yours always by your 
side; and I say, that if the thought of having some 
day to provide for a wife makes wet | 


for one am well content.’ 

The return of Jacques here stopped the conver- 
sation. Hours after his parents were at rest, the 
youth sat by the lattice in his little chamber. A 
luxuriant vine hung over the casement, and, waving 
backwards and forwards in the moonlight, cast fan- 
tastic shadows on the wall. Little knew the parents 
of Jacques by what strong feelings he was actuated, 
though both were in part right, the father when 
speaking of his almost miserly habits, the mother in 
believing that her son loved Madeline. 

The youth possessed one of those thoughtful natures 
which become old too soon; and those who wonder at 
love in a boy of sixteen, must remember that in 


southern France the blood runs warmer than in our 
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foggy island. It was indeed wonderful how he always 
thought of Madeline in connection with that night 
of feverish agony—how like a ministering angel the 
child had seemed in his eyes, when she tripped lightly 
in with the cooling draught to satisfy his longing. 
The cup of cold water had worked with a marvel- 


lous charm, and the youth regarded the girl with a 


feeling akin to worship. In the eyes of others, she was | so, 


just a bright-eyed laughing thing, somewhat wilful 
and capricious at times, as girls are apt to be; but 
to poor Jacques she was a being of heavenly beauty. 
recent scarcity of water had again brought the 
old scene most vividly to his mind, and you might 
have seen by the moonlight how pale and agitated was 
his face. After a long vigil, he rose, and taking from 
a secret repository a sum of money—large for him to 
he slowly counted it, and then gazing ear- 
nestly on his treasure, said softly: ‘It might be done 
in.a long lifetime; but, O Madeline, Madeline!’ then 
with tears streaming down his cheeks, he flung himself 
on his knees to pray. Poor Jacques! he prayed with 
such earnest simple faith, that he rose tranquil, and 
seeking his couch, soon fell into a sound sleep. 

Three more years went by, and still Jacques con- 
tinually added to his store. So scrupulous was he in 
denying himself every superfluity, that the neighbours 
whispered how the young Guyot had become a miser. 
Some did more than whisper, they spoke openly to 
his mother respecting this peculiarity in her son. 
Madame Guyot looked very sagacious, and gave myste- 
rious hints about the virtue of sparing on one’s self to 
spend on another, glancing as she spoke at Jacques 
and Madeline, who were just visible to the group of 


gossips. 
Let love be the cause of a man’s actions, 
a@ woman will hardly ever deem him in the wrong, 
however extravagant they may be. Even vice in her 
sight assumes the dignity of virtue, if she can ascribe 
its committal to the power of love. So it was with the 


gossips at whose self-constituted tribunal Jacques was 
tried, and from that time many a sly joke was levelled 
at Madeline, till the little damsel’s head was almost 
turned with thinking of the—of course much magnified 
—riches which were hoarded by her admirer for her to 
spend some day. She felt she was beloved, for it is 
not hard to divine when one is the dearest of all 


earthly objects to a pure and honest heart; but in 
spite of her convictions in this respect, the conduct of 
Jacques was a sad puzzle to her. 

* He is never so happy as when by my side,’ she would 
often say to her mother; ‘that any one may see; but I 
do not think he cares to gain me for a wife.’ The 
mother would bid her be patient, and all would in time 
turn out well; but Madeline thought there should be 
some limit to the expected patience, so she would pout 
her cherry lips, and give Jacques short answers. Still, 
though she evidently succeeded in giving him pain, he 
seemed as far from declaring his sentiments as ever. 

The crisis, however, came at last. Madeline had a 
cousin Marie, who was not only a near neighbour, but 
also a sort of rival beauty. There had been no slight 
jealousy between the girls on the subjects of love and 
marriage ; but Marie had at last triumphed, and, the 
day for her own wedding being fixed, she openly twitted 
Madeline about her lover. This was a sad 
blow to the vanity of the young girl. Marie’s fiance 
came from what was in those days thought a great 
distance, and neither grudged spending time nor 
money in visits to his betrothed ; while Madeline, with 
her lover almost at the door, seemed likely enough to 
remain single. Oh, it was too much for any maiden’s 
patience. 

The wedding-day came, and she of course was one 
of the guests, together with Jacques; and the girl, bent 
on punishing her tardy admirer, coquetted with others 
by his very side. But she did not stop at coquetry 


only. The brother of the bridegroom, a gay and hand- 
some fellow, now at Marseille for the first time, was 
smitten with her charms, and after the wedding, found, 
or made, many excuses for visiting the town which 
contained Madeline. Jacques, it seemed, would not 
be piqued into submission, and she was not inclined 
either for a spinster’s life or a longer silent wooing ; 
after some hesitation on the part of her parents, 
who still leaned to their young neighbour, partly from 
old association, and still more because of his reputed 
wealth, Madeline was betrothed to the stranger. 

Madame Guyot often sighed, and said in her son’s 
hearing that it was a pity two of the prettiest maidens 
in Marseille should be carried off by strangers; for 
she had long since made up her mind, that since 
Jacques would needs marry soon or late, it would be 
well to have a daughter-in-law whom she had known 
from babyhood. All her hints might have been 
unheard, for any outward effect they produced on her 
son; but when the marriage-day came, he remained 
shut up in his little chamber. Neither food nor drink 
passed his lips; but could he have been seen by any 
one, a mighty mental conflict would have been revealed 
to the watcher—it was the last great struggle with 
human passion. The last bar to his devoting himself 
to one great object was removed. 

The gossips who had aforetime interested themselves 
so liberally in the affairs of Jacques and Madeline, 
once more twitted Madame Guyot, saying, it plainly 
was not love that made her son such a miser in his 
habits; but she answered them more proudly than 
ever, that Jacques would now look higher for a wife. 

So, first one great lady and then another was said to 
be the fair object for whom our hero cherished a secret 
passion, and whom he was trying to equal in wealth. 
But though Madame Guyot fostered the idea, she, 
poor soul, knew better; for only a few days after the 
marriage of his one love, Jacques had begged her, in a 
broken voice, to find out whether the little vessel in 
which Madeline had borne the precious draught of 
water to his bedside, a dozen long years ago, were 
still in existence. 

*O my son,’ said Madame Guyot, ‘since you did so 
love Madeline, why did you let her go? She would 
not now be the wife of a stranger, if you had asked her 
for thyself.’ 

‘Better as it is, mother,’ replied Jacques, though his 
lip quivered while he spoke, and again begged his 
mother to procure what he had mentioned, at any 


cost. 

Madame Guyot’s mission proved successful, though 
the mother of Madeline marvelled greatly at the 
request; and both the worthy matrons agreed that the 
conduct of Jacques was a problem beyond their power 
to solve. Eagerly was the little vessel seized by him, 
and after bestowing many grateful thanks on his 
mother, he conveyed it to his own little room. Could 
the thing of clay have spoken, it might have told 
how, when others slept, Jacques spent many an hour 
in sighs, and even tears. Ay, for every drop of 
water it had once held, the strong man paid in tears 
a thousandfold. 

Years sped on, and the father and mother of 
Jacques passed from the earth. The young man had 
been called a .miser, even during their lifetime, but 
now, indeed, he merited the title. Ever craving 
for money, he added to his store by the strictest 
parsimony. His clothes were patched by himself, 
again and again, till no traces of the original stuff 
remained. Generally his feet were bare, and even 
when he wore any covering on them, it consisted of 
old shoes which had been cast away as worthless, and 
picked up by him in his solitary wanderings through 
the town. His food was of the coarsest description, 
and taken simply to sustain life. He no longer occu- 
pied the dwelling in which his early days had been 
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spent ; his present home was an old and roomy house, 
built with a degree of strength which defied any attempt 
at entrance, unsanctioned by the will of its occupant ; 
at least without a degree of force being used, which 
must inevitably have led to discovery. Here, then, 
dwelt Jacques Guyot quite alone. But far worse than 
alone was he when absent from his house, for the evil 
repute in which he was held was such, that as he 
walked, the little children ran shouting after him: 
‘There goes Guyot. See the wretched miser, how thin 
he is! He grudges himself food to make himself fat, 
and clothes to cover his lean old body.’ Then the 
mischievous urchins would cast stones at Jacques, 
and load him with insults, unchecked by their parents. 
But even this was not the worst. One day he met 
a friend, or at least he had been such in youth, 
and whom he had not seen for many a long year. 
For the moment, Jacques forgot his rags and his 
isolation—it was so long since a kindly word had 
been bestowed on him, and oh! how he yearned to 
win it. Eagerly he advanced, with an indescribable 
gleam of joy lighting his pinched features; but his 
former comrade shrank back, holding up his hands, as 
if to forbid his nearer approach, saying, as he did so: 
*I will not hold communion with a thing like you. 
Did you not love thy money better than her who ought 
to be your wife? but you suffered a stranger to carry 
her away, and now the accursed thing is dearer to 
o- than yourself, though you have neither child nor 
in to whom to leave it. Away! touch me not!’ 

Another trial came still later, and it was the hardest 
of all. A portly dame, elderly, but still fresh and 
comely-looking, and with a fair daughter by her side, 
passed leisurely along the streets of Marseille. They 
seemed to be new arrivals; but the elder one was 
evidently no stranger, for she pointed out to her 
daughter various changes which had been made of 
late. Jacques Guyot looked earnestly at the girl, 
for her features brought vividly to his mind those of 
the object of his one love-dream, and as he came near, 
he heard her mother call her Madeline. Another 
glance, and he recognised the elder female as the 
Madeline of his youth. Though so many years had 
gone over his head, his pale face was in a moment 
flushed. Again he forgot the curses and the stones 
daily showered around him; the vision of the bright- 
eyed child, with the little treasured pitcher in her 
hand was before him, and he too was for an instant 
young; but for how brief an instant! Madeline, 
even in her distant home, had heard of the miser 
Guyot, who heaped up wealth, though with none 
to share it, and denied even the smallest aid to the 
miserable, though surrounded with gold. Even at that 
moment, too, she heard the taunts of the passers-by ; 
so, gathering her skirts closely around her, as though 
his very touch would poison, she swept by with such 
a look of scorn as rooted the miser to the spot, and 
brought back the sense of his loneliness more terribly 
than ever. 

Though no inhabitant of Marseille ever entered the 
miser’s dwelling during his life, yet I am able to tell 
how he spent his time there. I know he never 
entered his silent, comfortless home without feeling 
that his heart would leap with joy to hear a friendl 
voice, or if he might be permitted to clasp a child to 
his bosom. I know that, in spite of insults, reproaches, 
and taunts, his heart teemed with loving-kindness to 
his fellow-creatures, and often when suffering from 
them, he would even smile, and murmur: ‘ It is because 
they know me not; for one day these curses will be 
turned to blessings. Ay, and that, when seated on 
his hard bench, to take the food needful to prolong his 
life until the object should be accomplished for which 
he had given up all that could tend to its enjoyment, 
he prayed for a blessing on his coarse fare; and I 
know, too, that after 


y | was not worth the cost of a little reflection and self- 


«| 
from those around him, he asked from the same 
Almighty source strength to ‘endure to the end.’ 

A very old man was Jacques Guyot when the end 
came, but he met it with joy and hope, for he 
had lived long enough to finish his self-imposed task. 
Stretched upon his wretched pallet, he smiled and 
talked to himself. ‘Ah, Jacques,’ said he, ‘they will 
never more call thee accursed. The last stone has been 
cast at thy worthless carcass, for worthless it may 
well be called, since even the worms will scarcely be 
able to banquet on the scanty covering of thy old 
bones. But, oh, what joy to think the miser has not 
lived in vain! And thou, too,’ said he, taking in his 
hand Madeline's little pitcher, ‘well hast thou per- 
formed thy part. Though but a thing of clay, the 
sight of thee has reminded me each day and hour 
that, having given up her to whom thou didst once 
belong, no greater sacrifice could be demanded from 
me; and more than that—it ever brought before me 
the memory of the one pressing want which inspired 
the resolution God has in his goodness given me 
strength to fulfil. I will indulge just one weakness, 
and having taken my last draught from thee, no other 
lip shall touch thee.’ So saying, he drank the water 
it contained, and gathering all his remaining strength, 
shivered it to atoms. One hour after, and the miser 
lay dead. Only lifeless clay, senseless as that shivered 
by his last act, now remained of Jacques Guyot. 

As soon as he was missed from his daily haunts, the 
propriety of examining his dwelling suggested itself 
to the towns-people, for there were many who would 
not touch him while living, who would gladly have 
acted as his executors. Fancy, then, the crowd around 
the door—the forcible entrance—the curious ransack- 
ing each room till they at last stood beside all that 
remained of the object of their bitter loathing. The 
authorities of the town, who led the way, took posses- 
sion of a sealed paper, which Jacques, ere he lay 
down to die, had placed in a conspicuous position. 
It was his will, duly executed, and contained these 
words: ‘Having observed from my youth that the 
poor of Marseille are ill supplied with water, which 
can be procured for them only at a great cost, I have 
cheerfully laboured all my life to gain them this great 
blessing, and I bequeath all I possess to be spent in 
building an aqueduct for their use.’ 

Jacques had told the truth. The curses turned 
into blessings, and his death made a city full of self- 
reproaching mourners. Many a man has won the 
name of hero by one gallant deed; but he who made 
a conquest of a city by the continued heroism of a 
long life, methinks deserves the name indeed. And 
thus I have told you to whom the inhabitants of 
Marseille owe their aqueduct. 


SEDENTARY OCCUPATIONS. 


Heattn is the greatest of earthly blessings: with 
health a peasant may be rich, for he may be content; 
and without it, a Croesus may be miserable in the 
midst of his gold. And yet this inestimable gift is 
daily and hourly flung away, as if, like money, it 
was of use only when spent; or as if its preservation 


denial. It is our purpose hereafter to bring before 
the readers of this Journal some plain and simple 
observations relating to the preservation of health ; 
but we would now attempt to explain, in a popular 
way, why sedentary employments are so generally 
pee, and to offer some suggestions, by attending 
to which, our sedentary brethren may avoid in a great 
the mischievous consequences now too often 
found attending their pursuits. 

Health depends mainly on three essential conditions 


each more biting proof of scorn | and 


—sufficient nutriment, pure air, and a uniform flow 
circulation of the blood throughout the entire 
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system. Experience amply proves that vegetable food 
will sustain the human frame in strength and vigour. 
Beyond a certain point, it is not so much what we eat, 
as our power of digesting and assimilating it, on which 
our physical strength depends. As regards food and 
air, we are, most of us, dependent on circumstances ; 
and we shall presume that those for whom we write 
eat such wholesome food as they can procure, breathe 
the air such as they find it, and can exercise no great 
power of choice in either of these particulars. It is, 
then, to the third condition of health—namely, a regular 
and equable flow of blood to every part of the system 
—that we shall chiefly confine ourselves, because seden- 
tary occupations interfere directly with this condition; 
and much may be done, by a little care and forethought, 
to counteract their injurious tendency. 

Man is naturally calculated to sustain, when in 
health, severe and continuous labour. This, his natural 
condition, provides for the uniform circulation of which 
we speak ; but when he spends the greater part of his 
time in bodily inaction, and more especially when at 
the same time his mind is at work, then, in two 
different ways, the great rule of health is violated. 

It is an ascertained fact, that when any portion of the 
animal economy is called into action, it is subjected to 
immediate waste, and requires an immediate succour 
in the form of an increased supply of the vital fluid. 
Thus, the engagement of the eyes and brain in seden- 
tary pursuits, tends directly to that state of fulness in 
the blood-vessels of the head, which, when in excess, is 
called congestion, and becomes a most dangerous, and too 
often fatal malady. We say ‘in excess,’ because, upon 
the principles just now laid down, an extra flow of 
blood to those parts is necessary at certain times, and 
it rests with ourselves to keep it within proper bounds. 

Now, if we take a healthy man, after half an hour’s 
moderate exercise in the open air, as a type of the 
human frame in its best state, we shall find that the 
large muscular lower limbs are receiving—are, in fact, 
at any given moment in possession of—a very large 
proportion of his blood. Such is by no means the 
case when the same person has been sitting a couple 
of hours at a table or desk, especially if exposed to a 
low temperature. This blood must flow somewhere ; 
and a good deal of it goes to the head—not only what 
is necessary, as we have sup —but more than 
that, and thus a tendency to congestion is established. 

If all which is withdrawn from the lower limbs 
crowded at once to the head, the consequences would 
be immediately fatal, as apoplexy or paralysis\ would 
be thereby induced. But nature takes means to 
prevent this, and the internal organs have their share 
of the superfluity. They are thus ‘engorged’ and 
oppressed, and a tendency to disease is engendered in 
them also. Such are the effects of those conditions 
of body in which the equable flow of the circulation 
through every part alike is compromised. 

The great object, then, should be the maintenance 
of the desirable state of equilibrium which we have 
supposed above; and failing that, we should aim at as 
near an approach to it as it is possible to attain. For 
these ends, it will be well to attend to the following 
simple rules: 

Avoid study as much as you can during the first 

iods of digestion. The eyes and stomach are both 
supplied with nerves from the same branch, and the 
employment of the eyes in reading or writing soon 
after eating deranges digestion, and throws the whole 
system out of gear. All who transgress this law, will 
have a reckoning to pay sooner or later. Avoid the 
sitting posture as much as possible. This may be 
done by using a standing-desk for reading and writing, 
and transferring your work to it now and then. If this 
cannot be done, get up occasionally, and take a few 
turns up and down the room; or even stand up and 


be on the toes—springing on them, as is done in dancing 
—a most excellent winter exercise for the sedentary. 
If need be, wrap your feet and legs in some warm 
garment when you resume your seat: an old cloak or 
dressing-gown will do. It is far better to use a hot- 
water footstool—anything rather than sulmit to cold 
feet. You may as well expect to live without air 
or food, as to enjoy health unless you can contrive 
to counteract a tendency to cold feet, if you are 
unfortunate enough to suffer from it. 

Never imagine that you are doing yourself justice, 
if you do not walk as much each day as can be done 
without absolute fatigue. What this may be, will 
vary according to age, state of health, &c.; but, as a 
rule, it may be laid down, that a slight feeling of las- 
situde is about the best measure you can have. The 
healthy will only increase their debility by attempting 
long ‘constitutional walks’ beyond their powers, and 
without proper training. Great mistakes are made 
here by young men in their summer excursions, from 
which they often return with the seeds of jaundice and 
fever lurking in their constitutions, in consequence of 
overheating, chilling, and over-exertion. 

Sedentary persons should feed moderately, and avoid 
fermented liquors as much as possible, especially if of 
a naturally sanguineous temperament. Those who 
are naturally pallid and dyspeptic should use a more 
generous diet, eating a moderate quantity at each 
repast, and above all things, avoiding that disturbance of 
the digestive process which is thé result of application 
to study soon after eating. An excellent drink for 
such persons is bitter beer with a dash of soda-water 
into it, in the proportion of about ‘ half-and-half.’ 

This is by no means a complete system; but it 
contains nothing which may not be profitably put in 
practice by the sedentary. They should also avoid 
small print in reading, small hand in writing, and 
insufficient or too glaring light at all times. 


ARTIFICER-SOLDIERS. 


Tue Royal Sappers and Miners have now merged into 
the corps of Royal Engineers. When this useful and 
distinguished branch of the service was first formed, 
it consisted of only sixty-eight men, under the desig- 
nation of the Soldier-artificer Company. In 1813, 
when the name of the corps was changed to that of 
the Royal Sappers and Miners, it numbered about 
3000 men; and in 1856, when the Sappers ceased to 
be distinguished from the Engineers, their total force 
was over 4000. Up to the latter date, the corps was 
officered by the Engineers, and was, latterly, divided 
into thirty-two companies, of which twenty-eight were 
devoted to general service, four being set aside for the 
national surveys. There was also a small troop of 
drivers attached to the corps. About two years ago,* 
we drew attention to the remarkable history of these 
military artificers, written by one of themselves— 
Mr Connolly, now quarter-master of the Engineers. 
Mr Connolly’s work was sui generis—a picturesque 
biographical history, setting forth the leading incidents 
in the lives of the different members of the corps, with 
singular impartiality, privates coming in for mention 
equally with their superiors. The work seems to 
have proved the success which its merits entitled its 
writer to expect; and we have it now before us in a 
second edition, with considerable additions, including 
minute details of the various operations in which the 
Sappers were engaged in the Crimea, as well as some 
fresh notes on the achievements of the survey-com- 


panies. 

In the Crimea the corps had constantly to work 
under the fire of the enemy. Read this account 
of the formation of the double sap between the two 


- amnceoenn If your feet are cold, let your walk 


* June 23, 1855, No. 77. 
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foremost parallels on the left attack: ‘Not without 
great toil and watching was it completed. In aspect, 
it bore a wild crenated outline, as if the miners, in 
struggling to make a direct approach, were so oppressed 
with difficulties, that, defying the energy and capacity 
of art, they were forced to make progress by running 
into sidings and notches. The last gabion to connect 
the sap with the parallel was fixed by Corporal 
Lendrim. ‘The whole way was broken up by mining, 
and the planting of every gabion was attended with 
imminent risk. Stones blown from the rock were 
built into the parapets and compacted with earth and 
clay thrown among the blocks from sacks and bread- 
bags. So fierce at times was the firing, and so clear 
the moon, that the extension of the trench throughout 
an anxious night was confined to the placement of 
only four gabions. Some nights the sap was pushed 
ahead as much as ten yards, which was regarded as 
an exemplary effort. “For every three gabions fixed 
during the night, two were knocked down at daylight 
by round shot;” and not unfrequently one hus been 
struck from the hands of the sapper essaying to stake 
it. Such gaps and such violence sufficiently mark the 
trials of the undertaking, and account for its slow 
and wearying progress. Up to the close of the siege, 
the sap demanded the labour and vigilance of small 
parties to patch up the broken revetments and replace 
the shivered gabions.’ It fared no better with them 
in the sap near the Cemetery: ‘One night, at this 
sap, Corporal Henry T. Stredwick had with him a 
half brigade of Sappers who were tasked to lodge and 
fill eighteen gabions; but the moment they began to 
work, a galling array of heavy projectiles opposed 
every foot of progress. Repeatedly the gabions were 
capsized: full ones on two or three occasions were 
blown from the trace, and the Sappers knocked over 
and buried under them. Even resolute men would 
have had ample excuse for abandoning so murderous 
a@ spot; but, regarding nothing as insuperable or too 
hot, the Sappers held obstinately to the work, and 
succeeded in lengthening the trench by twelve gabions.’ 

The Quarries was a fatal spot to the Sappers; 
it was there that Sergeant Wilson, a man of no 
common merit, lost his life. ‘Two old acquaint- 
ances who had not met for years, chanced in the 
early night, as the darkness was falling, to recognise 
each other in the Quarries. Each grasped the other’s 
hand, and while engaged in an animated greeting, 
with the warm smile of welcome on their lips, a 
round-shot struck off both their heads! The friends 
were Sergeants William Wilson of the corps and 
Morrison of the Royal Artillery. A genuine Scutchman 
was Wilson, with an accent as provincial as a High- 
lander. ‘Thick-set, well knit, and athletic, he was 
formed for the hardships of labour. His composure 
under fire was remarkable; of danger, he knew nothing. 
Among detachments of the corps, he was the spirit of 
the trench, and moved about the lines and batteries 
with the same air of tranquillity as in a workshop. 
As a sapper, few were more excellent, few more apt 
and bold in situations of difficulty, peril, and surprise 
than he. Throughout the siege, he scarcely ever 
missed his turn in the front. If counted up, it would 
be found there were not many in the corps who had 
passed as many months in the trenches as Wilson. 
Safe and reliable, he was greatly in requisition by his 
officers. When new approaches were to be opened or 
new batteries constructed, Wilson, if not more import- 
antly employed, was mostly deputed to start them. 
Indeed, of the execution of many he had the charge, 
and the tact he exercised in the arrangement of his 
working-parties was something extraordinary. For 
Many weeks of the concluding operations, he was 
rarely away from the trenches; and had he lived, his 
brilliant services would have put him in the possession 
of the highest honours it belonged to his class to wear” 
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“T regret much,” wrote Lieut t-colonel Chapman 
to Sir Harry Jones, on the 6th, “to have to report 
that Sergeant Wilson, of the first company Royal 
Sappers and Miners, was killed in the Quarries by 
a round-shot yesterday evening. Frequently com- 
mended, and not long ago promoted for his distin- 
guished conduct during the progress of the siege, 
this excellent sergeant of Sappers has earned the 
esteem, not only of three successive directors of the 
right attack, but also of every officer under whom he 
has done duty. Always ready for whatever he might 
be called upon in the severe weather of last winter; 
ever foremost at the point of danger, he has left to 
the young soldiers of the corps an example of devotion 
to the service which they may do well to emulate.” 

Corporal John Ross would appear to be one of the 
most distinguished of the corps. He was several times 
during the siege specially singled out for reward by 
the commander-in-chief, and it was he who discovered 
and was the first to announce the abandonment of the 
Redan by the Russians. ‘These pages contain many 
instances of his kindliness, skill, and valour. 

It is impossible to make our quotations reflect in 
any degree faithfully the quality of Mr Connolly’s 
book; but before closing it, we must draw attention 
to the services of the sur vey p i *The four 
survey-companies,’ says Mr Connolly, ‘are engaged 
in completing the secondary and minor triangulation 
of Great Britain; the detail-survey and contouring of 
Scotland and the four northern counties of England, 
and the revision and contouring of the northern coun- 
ties of Ireland. Occasionally, they carry on special 
surveys for the government; execute similar work for 
sanitary purposes for local boards of health, and make 
surveys of particular towns, parishes, and manorial 
estates—for municipal service or proprietary record 
and reference—at the expense of local corporations or 
of private noblemen and gentlemen. Small parties 
have at times been employed in making tidal obser- 
vations for investigating the theory of the tides and 
for other scientific uses, and also in gleaning much 
subsidiary information, to be embodied in the Ordnance 
Memoir of the Survey, should it at a future day be 
published. In Ireland, the companies did excellent 
service in collecting various statistical details, and 
gathering minerals, fossils, and objects of natural 
history, to assist in developing the investigations of 
those interesting subjects. In conducting the survey 
of Great Britain, however, that branch of the duty 
has been abandoned.’ 

One cannot read of these companies without surprise 
at the superior accomplishments of their sergeants. 
Here is a short notice of Sergeant-major Steel: ‘As 
a mathematician, he holds a fair reputation for pro- 
ficiency and accuracy ; but it is chiefly with the 
work of the triangulation and astronomy he has 
most distinguished himself. His early service was 
passed on severe hill-duty. Ben Auler and Creach 
Ben were his first tai tions. ..... At 
Creach Ben he learned the use of the instrument, 
and succeeded Lieutenant Hamiey, R.E., in its charge 
in 1841. He is the first non-commissioned officer 
of the corps who used one of the larger instru- 
ments. In prosecuting his new trust, his travels 
embraced all parts of the British isles. Now, he 
would have his station on the mountain-top—now 
on some craggy peak, and anon staged on the tower 
of some majestic castle or cathedral. This, again, he 
would leave fur service on some stormy coast, or to 
perch his observatory on the slender weather-worn 
spire of some quiet village or city church. At Norwich 
Cathedral, his observatory rested on a scaffolding 315 
feet from the floor of the building—nearly the height 
of St Paul’s—but without the advantage of a dome 


at the base, to diminish the apparent distance of — 


observer from tlie ground. Here he used to creep 
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the nest through a hole in its floor. Some of the 
men were weeks before they could reach the top, while 
it was the duty of Sergeant Steel and others to ascend 
it, and carry on the work in the most tempestuous 
weather and in the darkest nights. The oscillations 
of the structure were frequently very violent; but the 
observer, cool and fearless, continued to complete his 
arcs, and to record the movements of the stars. In 
one of the storms which broke over Norwich, an 
architect paid the sergeant a visit; but the vibration 
of the nest appeared so alarming to him, that, through 
his representation, a peremptory order was given to 
abandon the station, by removing the instrument and 
scaffolding from the spire. At Beachy Head, the 
sergeant spent a winter season, where he was 

to cold the bitterest he had ever experienced. This 
was in March 1845; and at midnight, when the tem- 
perature was 25 degrees below freezing-point, he did 
not forsake his work, but continued to observe the 
elongations of the pole-star, protected only by the 
canvas sides of his frail observatory. In moving from 
place to place, he acquired much skill and facility in 
the construction of scaffolding and stages; and some 
of these fabrics, from his own designs, have only, 
perhaps, been excelled by the interesting works of 
Sergeant Beaton. Soon after this, Sergeant Steel was 
employed during periods of five years in carrying on a 
series of astronomical observations with Airy’s zenith 
sector for the determination of the latitude of various 
trigonometrical stations used in the Ordnance survey 
of the British isles. Out of the twenty-six sector 
stations, he visited seventeen, at fifteen of which he 
took the whole of the observations, with the exception 
of a few at Balta, and about one-half at Southampton, 
which were made by Corporal William Jenkins. The 
record of his observations, comprising about 700 quarto 
pages of closely printed matter, attests both his industry 
under difficulties and his talents. In this honourable 
service, he displayed a quickness of perception, an 
accuracy in the manipulation of his instrument, and a 
skill and dexterity in the taking and registration of his 
observations, that place him in an enviable light even 
among scientific men. The most important work with 
which the name of Sergeant Steel is larly asso- 
ciated, is the triangulation of London for the Sewers’ 
Commissioners. He it was who designed the beautiful 
scaffolding around and above the ball and cross of St 
Paul's, and who for four months carried on his duties 
in the observatory, cradled above the cross, with so 
much spirit and zeal, notwithstanding at ‘times its 
alarming oscillations. In that period, he made between 
8000 and 10,000 observations, and, on the completion 
of the service, superintended the removal of the scaf- 
folding, which was found to be an operation even more 
difficult and hazardous than its erection. Another 
important work superintended by him, was the re- 
measurement of the base-line on Salisbury Plain by 
means of the p pparatus, which he con- 
ducted with his accustomed fidelity.’ This is the Mr 
Steel who, in 1855, furnished the British Association 
with 850 determinations of latitudes and theodolite 
observations from Arthur’s Seat, with the view of 
determining the attraction of that mountain. 

-master William Young is also a man of 
marked ability. ‘For fifteen years, he superintended 
a large force of computers and others, employed in 
carrying out the various calculations for the principal, 
secondary, and minor triangulation, the preparation of 
diagrams, the calculations of latitudes, longitudes, and 
meridional bearings, also the computation of distances 
and positions for the hydrographical office, to enable 
the Admiralty to project the nautical surveys of the 
coast of the United Kingdom. With these scientific 


duties was connected the computation of trigono- 
metrical and meridional and parallel distances for the 
surveys and large plans of towns.... For some years 


Mr Young superintended, under an officer of engineers, 
the compilation and calculations for the publication 
of the grand triangulation of the United Kingdom, 
and the arcs of the meridian connected with it. In 
addition to these scientific duties, he had charge of 
an official correspondence, and the management of 
large public accounts, the magnitude of which may 
be judged by the fact, that in four years alone more 
than L.100,000 passed through his hands—L.50,000 at 
least in personal payments, and the remainder in issues 
through him, to other persons rendering their accounts 
to him for examination. This brief abstract affords 
sufficient evidence of the extent and responsibility of his 
duties, which, Colonel Hall reported, “could only have 
been performed, in the highly efficient manner in which 
they had been, by the possession on his part of great 
mathematical knowledge and aptitude for applied 
sciences.” In some respects to compensate him for 
his services, he had, when a non-commissioned officer, 
been awarded the highest military rewards and allow- 
ances that the regulations permitted—namely, 4s. a 
day and an annuity of L.10 a year and a silver medal. 
These, with his sergeant-major’s pay, made his annual 
allowances reach about L.170 a year, exclusive of his 
regimental advantages of excellent quarters, fuel, and 
clothing. Even this, the ultimate stretch of military 
reward, was wholly incommensurate with his acquire- 
ments and deserts; and to retain his services in the 
department, it became necessary that a special course 
should be taken to better his station in the corps. 
This was successful; and by the cordial and generous 
advocacy of Sir John Burgoyne, a commission was 
obtained for him to the rank of quarter-master, by 
which he is placed, in a pecuniary view, in a position 
above the chief civil gentlemen on the survey, and on 
a par nearly with the lieutenants of engineers employed 
on it.’ 

Who would think of romance in connection with 
the subject of triangulation? And yet, what between 
living upon mountain-tops and on high scaffolds— 
airy perches, difficult of erection, and never visited 
without the sense of insecurity—the surveying sapper 
is constantly in the way of adventures. Mr Connolly 
says, in writing of Sergeant James Beaton: ‘Through- 
out his survey-career of more than twenty-three years, 
his adventures and vicissitudes on mountain-duty, in 
observing, in scaffold-building, in travels by land and 
sea, exposed in camp to frost and snow, to violent 
winds, storms, and deluging tempests, belong almost 
to the romance of science. This is true not only 
with respect to the arduous and trying services of 
Sergeant Beaton, but to many others who, like him, 
have been allotted to the laborious duty of the great 
triangulation.’ 


UNDER THE LIMES. 
BY THE LATE MAJOR CALDER CAMPBELL, 


As there I stood beneath the flowering limes, 
Whose goiden blossoms waved above my head— 

A fragrant orchester, where hymns were said 

In musical intonements and rich chimes 

By myriad bees—I saw, as distant climes 

Are visible in dreams, a lady laid 

Upon the opposite bank, where black yews made 

A darkness that benighted sun and air— 

Strange contrast with the brightness round me cast! 
But oh! the beauty of that face divine, 

Where rose and lily did such tints combine 

As my tree-odour and sunshine surpassed ! 

So brightly shone her clouds of golden hair 
That—spite of all the shade—there was no shadow there! 
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